





TENSE SENATORS 
(SEE PAGE 7) 
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NeEws-WEEK celebrates the close of its second year housed in 
its new quarters—the entire twenty-seventh floor of the R-K-O 
Building in Rockefeller Center—a New Boek landmark, by the 
way, in which it was the first tenant. 


Towering high above Fifth Avenue, the lights of its editorial 
rooms symbolize a world-circling news-service—an eye that never 
closes. 


Back of this flash across the city’s skyline, a staff goes about 
its task like that of any great daily newspaper. Served by more 
than five thousand correspondents in the strategic news-centers of 
the world, its battery of teletypes are fed night and day by radio, 
by cable, by telegraph from the four corners of the earth. 


More than 100,000 families are keenly alive to this virility, 
this sense of speed and vigor. They have responded to its appeal 
with an alacrity that springs from the very spirit of the magazine 
itself. These readers cannot escape the tempo of the fastest-grow- 
ing periodical in the news-magazine field. 


Nor can any advertiser hope to cover this sphere of influence 
completely and intensively without the use of NEws-WEEK. Ina 
few short years, a new factor has made a powerful place for itself 
in the advertising world—the productive, responsive, substantial 
field of the news-weekly. The circulation of NEws-WEEK is an 
essential part of this sales-potential—a necessary adjunct to its ef- 
fective cultivation. 
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These Amazing Stories 
Thrilled the World 


Before the Dawn oj History! 
FOR FORI CENTURIES MANKIND HAS BEEN FASCINATED 
BY THESE TAI 
Now ALL in ONE Extraordinary Volume 


HEROISM, VILLAINY 


ADVENTURE 


* His Beauty Captivated 
" the Nymphs 

Hylas leaned over a pool to 

fill his pitcher. A bevy of 

water nymphs were so taken 

by his beauty that they cast 

va yee bien = compelled to choose the 

ragge im down with  jairest of three beautiful 

them. What was his fate? and jealous goddesses, 

tre the tempting bribes they 

Just one of many strange a tee gy oem Be 
episodes from the adventures 


amazing consequences of 
of The Argonauts. his choice. 


Pe 

Will Her Lover 

Come Again? 
Hero’s eyes search the 
tossing waves. Night 
ajter night her lover 
Leander has swum the 
waters of the Hellespont 
to spend secret hours in 
her arms. Why doesn’t 
he come tonight? 


Every Experience and Passion Known 
to Man Is Revealed in This Great Collec- 
tion of CLASSIC MYTH AND LEGEND 


Men of old created Gods and Heroes who were intensely human in their 
passions and desires, and endowed with powers which mortal beings wished 
for but did not have. The wonderful adventures of these Gods, their un- 
restrained loves, their wild struggles and conquests, their influence in mor- 
tal affairs, form in reality an enthralling picture of ancient life and mor- 
als, and make up a great storehouse of wisdom and story whose appeal 
never dies. —_ ; 
Every Cultured Person Must Know These Stories 


Our thought and speech is saturated with myth and legend. The burly figure of 
Mars appears in newspapers constantly. Venus, his wife, is still the modern ideal 
of feminine beauty. Reformers liken their efforts to the labors of Hercules in cleans- 
ing the Augean stable. Every public building is crusted with sculpture and paint- 
ings of mythological significance. No art exhibition but has its dryads, naiads, 
Bacchantes, etc. Expressions like ‘‘Olympian calm,’’ “oracles of Doom,”’ ‘Father 
Time,” etc. occur commonly in all reading and conversation. To know what these 
things mean is to enrich your social and cultural life. 


Many Volumes in One 


Scores of Stirring Tales—Complete 


The World’s First 
Beauty Contest 


Read how Paris was 


The Chariot of Phaethon 
The Adventures of Perseus 
The Punishment of Arachne 
The Love of Meleager and 
Atalanta 

The Boar Hunt 

Atalanta’s Race 

The Adventures of Hercules 
Pygmalion and the Beauti- 


The Greed of Midas 

Arion the Minstrel 

The Argonauts and Their 
Quest of the Golden Fleece 

The Tragedies of Thebes 

Echo and Narcissus 

The«Tale of Troy 

Paris and Helen 

The House of Agamemnon 

The Adventures of Odysseus 

His Perilous Voyage 

Frdém Circe’s Isle to 
Calypso’s 


Magnificently Illustrated 


with full page plates, many in full color. 


49 beautiful 


Teproductions from the world’s great art treasures; an educa- 
tion and entertainment in themselves. 


Examine It FREE 


Send No Money. You may have this big, fascinating book 
for free examination and judge yourself its beauty and value. 


Just sign and send the coupon. 


The book will come to you 


reg After examination you may either return it and owe 
ig or keep it and send $1.00 a month until the special 
Price of $2.55 (including postage) has been paid. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


WM. H. WISE & Co., Publishers 
Dept. 643, 50 West 47th St., New York. 
Ship me, fully prepaid, for one week's free examina- 


tion one copy of CLASSIC MYTH AND LEGEND. 
I will either return it to you and close the matter or 


it and send you $1. 
a? Price of $2.55 (inc 


Name .. 


e 
luding postage) has been 


month until the 
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New Friends in Need 
The Return to Ithaca 
The Day of Doom 
The End of the 
Odyssey 
Cupid and Psyche 
Also the famous sto- 
ries of Pyramus and 
Thebe, Theseus, Hero 
and Leander, Cresus, 
Damon and Pythias, 
etc., etc. 





A FASCINATING 


IF YOU ASK FOR 
IT AT ONCE 


Send Only 10c for Postage and Mailing— No Other Charge 
This Stunning Booklet in Full Colors 


- 




















Ever since you first heard of “The 

Seven Wonders of the World” you 

have longed to see them. Everybody has. And now you can, A 
24-page portfolio of full-page plates in radiant color (size 74% x 10% 
inches), with brief descriptive text outlining the stories of these mar- 
vels, has been published and will be sent to you FREE. 

Now at last you can see the most glamorous masterpieces of human 
genius. Explorers and investigators have re-discovered the ancient 
sites and artists have resurrected the “seven wonders” in all their 
beauty and vividness for you to marvel at. They are all in 


THE SEVEN WONDERS 
OF THE WORLD 


THE MIGHTIEST FEATS OF MAN’S INGENUITY 


Here is what you will see in this booklet—not in ruins—but as they 
were at the height of their glory: 

The Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. Superb symbol of the love of a widowed queen 
for her departed husband, King Mausolus of Caria. Not all her money could com- 
plete this spendthrift monument. Who finished building it? 

The Hanging Gardens of Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar built them as a wedding pres- 
ent for his bride, to cure her of homesickness for her native Persia. See the 
astonishing architectural wonder that came out of this ancient romance. 

The Statue of Zeus at Olympia. In the great temple near the West Coast of 
Greece, Pheidias built this imposing statue which rose almost to the roof. Why 
was it said that “the sight of the figure would make a man forget all his troubles’’? 
The Pharos of Alexandria. Long before the first skyscraper, Egyptians erected 
this great lighthouse, 600 feet high. How were they able to cast a beam of light 
27 miles out to sea? 

The Temple of Diana at Ephesus. In it the ancient Ephesians kept the most 
priceless works of art and countless hoards of treasure. So proud were they of its 
beauty that they refused Alexander the Great’s offer to bear the heavy cost of its 
completion. 

The Colossus of Rhodes. The immense bronze statue of Apollo was poodaienat not 
only the largest, but the most perfect, model of a human form ever fashioned. An 
earthquake toppled it over and for centuries none could replace it on its pedestal! 
The Creat Pyramid. Built to enshrine the bones of royalty in ancient Egypt, it 
remains to this day little touched by time and wars. Its 2,300,000 granite blocks 
are so perfectly joined that a knife blade cannot be forced between them even today! 


; MAIL THIS COUPON for Your COPY 
by the pictures and  . sonly 10c for Mailing and Postage—No Other Charge 


the stories retold in 
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outline from Won- 4, ‘ 7 
ders of the Past, Wm. H. Wise & Co., Dept. 643 
where - hundreds of 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me FREE your illustrated booklet ‘“The 
such marvels are Seven Wonders of the Worid."’ I enclose 10¢ (stamps 
fully treated in pic- or coin) to cover postage and mailing cost. Also 

send full information about the complete work 
ture and text. “Wonders of the Past,’’ now offered at an amazing 
reduction from the usual price. . 


You'll be fascinated 


Name 
Mail the coupon Address 
now for your copy 
of “The Seven 
Wonders of the 
World.” 
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THE COVER: Tense Senators: The legislative 
jam on Capitol hill caused many heads to be 
put together in Washington. Senator Wag- 
ner, champion of labor and of Section 7 (a) 
of the NIRA (see page 7), is shown whis- 
pering to Senator Costigan while Senator 
Van Nuys looks on, (Wide World photo). 
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LETTERS 





THE PRINCE’S BOTTLE: On page 14 of 
the late issue, you lament that the Prince 
paid $13 for a bottle of whisky. Now why 
bring that up,. when you know that many 
common working men have had to pay $20 
for a bottle of bum whisky in similar remote 
places, to say nothing of prices customarily 
charged in New York, where the delivery of 
it is a simple matter by the truckload. 

Important: If a Prince paid less than $13 
for a bottle of whisky, of the kind he would 
want to drink, then you should make news 
of 1t. 

The whisky business is built on the idea 
that the consumer receives such a small value 
for the money he spends that he should be 
charged all the traffic will bear. This even 
applies to the United States tax. 

K, D. BLACKWELL 

Washington, D. C. 


DATED BIRTHS: A suggestion: In section 
“Transition” please give dates under part 
headed “Born,” and name of child when pos- 
sible. 


Los Gatos, Calif, 


W. ALLEN CUSHMAN 


HONEST SPOT: Referring to your edito- 
rial query, Feb. 23, page 2: 
The “peaceful region,” where no major 
crime was reported to have been committed 
within 90 years, was the area about Inver- 
ness County in Scotland. I purposely said 
“Europe,” not wishing to .. too specific. 
Orr CAMPBELL 
Houston, Texas 


BLAND PERSPECTIVE: Near where I 
live, there was the other night a wild gather- 
ing of Hauptmann sympathizers who as- 
serted, with the bland perspective of those 
who have never been close to a criminal 
trial, that there had been no justice at Flem- 
ington. The elev ator man in my apartment 
concurs in this opinion. These people re- 
mind me of the current First Lady of the 
Land whose remarks were quoted in News- 
WEEK. 

Now I know that she enjoys the new high- 
society fashion of broadcasting, telling other 
women how they should order their lives, 
and sponsoring advertisements—but I should 
think that at least in this case she might have 


remembered that discretion is the better part 

of publicity. Lawyers tell me that hundreds 
of criminal cases have been decided on pure 
circumstantial evidence, and that in many 
others the circumstantial evidence has more 
weight than that of witnesses. 

As the Lady in question has no official po- 
sition I do not suppose it is necessary for 
her to consult a lawyer before she says any- 
thing at all, but I do believe she should talk 
to — before making comments on the law 
itself, 


New York City 


Rogpert F. HAMMIL 
x 


CHARGED WIRES: What has been called 
“the freethinking fringe” of the country’s 
population should give thanks these days for 
the judges, big and little, who rush in where 
politicians fear to tread and test the validity 
of schemes like the gold devaluation and the 
TVA, as reported by you last week. When 
officials, eager for unprecedented power pull 
sO many wires, it is a relief to find that some 
of them are charged. 
Tuomas WortTH 
3oston, Mass. 
* 


SYNDICATE WAR: I enclose a. strip, 
clipped from The Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 
Hearst controlled newspaper. I have en- 
circled a line as follows: “Napoleon's Ar- 
dent Letters to Josephine Begin in... 

My reason for sending you this is: 

In the Jan. 19 issue of News-WEEK, on 
Page 28, under the heading of “Fourth Es- 
tate,” you mention these letters and tell that 
the United Press, part of Scripps-Howard 
group, has bought the rights to these letters. 
Now the Pittsburgh paper carrying the Uni- 
ted syndicate is The Press. How can you 
explain the fact then that W. R. Hearst is 
running this feature? 

Norman R. SmitTH 

Donora, Pa. 


Editorial Note: Two months ago United 
Features handed out a juicy sum in Paris to 
buy from the French Bibliotheque Nationale 
publication rights of letters written by Na- 
poleon to his second wife, Empress Louise. 
The first of 37 chapters, one to run each day 
+4 newspapers buying the feature, began Feb. 


Hearst’s King Features immediately started 
digging in Napoleonana. They pounced on 
some free, uncopyrighted Napoleon letters 
and hired Hendrik Willem van Loon to write 
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News — Events of national and 
international significance— 
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Background —F acts, new and 
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Now Yours to Read—FREE 


The Greatest Stories of 


O. HENRY .” 


May we send you this great book, Selected Stories from 
O. Henry, to read and enjoy entirely at our risk and our 
expense—without cost to you or any obligation whatever? 





This remarkable volume brings you the very “cream of 


O. Henry”—the best-loved stories he ever wrote. 


Each has 


a specially written introduction that reveals the interesting 
facts, anecdotes, and true “story” behind each tantalizing plot. 


We know you will want to keep this book for your library. 
But see for yourself first. Read the book absolutely FREE! 


nly *1-IF You Keep It! 


You will not be oda to buy this outstanding book unless, 
after seeing and reading it free, you decide you want to own it for 


your library. 


If you do decide to keep it, 


you may then have it 


for only $1.00. But if, for any reason, you are not more than de- 
lighted with it—simply return the book at our expense and the ex- 


amination will have cost you nothing. 
This 


“see first—pay later” plan is now enabling 80,000 other 


booklovers te get $2.50 to $4.00 book values—whenever they want 


them—for only a dollar each. Now Y¥ 


sort of savings on books you really want. 


YOU, too, can make the same 


But see for yourself! 


Let us send Selected Stories from O. Henry to you now, for 


FREE Reading! 


O. Henry’s Greatest Stories— 
Each With a Special Introduction! 


GELECTED Stories from O. Henry 
brings you the very cream of this 
reat writer’s lifetime of work. These 
amous stories were chosen because 
they best portray the subtle humor, in 
the pathos, the ingenious “surprise 
climaxes,” and the inimitable style 
which made O. Henry the best loved 
of all short story writers. 

You have probably read some of 
O. Henry’s stories. But until you have 
read all of these, his most celebrated 
works, you have not enjoyed him to 
the fullest. 


An interesting special introduction 
precedes each story, telling where it 
was first published and other fasci- 
nating anecdotes about how and why 
it was written, and about the true 
story which is actually behind the 
fictitious one. 


O. Henry’s masterful pen has 
probed deeply into the tangle of life, 
laying bare its beauty, its meanness, 
its glory and sordidness. His char- 
acters—no matter who they be—shop 
girls, panhandlers, actors, policemen, 
thieves, clubmen, stenographers — 
Stalk through his pungent pages, mak- 


SEND NO MONEY 


By sending Now for Selected Stories 
from O. Henry we will include your 
name at once among the 80,000 others 
who are entitled to get $2.50 to $4.00 
book values for only $1.00 each. 


And, remember, you never have to 
buy a book through this money-saving 
arrangement unless, after first reading 
it FREE, you decide you really do 
want it! If you take no books—you 
pay nothing! You pay only for the 
books you keep—and SAVE $1.50 to 
$3.00 on each. 


See for yourself—at our risk and our 
expense—how enthusiastic you will be 


ing your heart beat in sympathy and 
understanding. 


Short, 
with vivi 
the punch of that unexpected 
twist at the end—his tales leave you 
gaspin 
the unforeseen climax. 

He wrote for 
live in New York or Hongkong. Great 
men acclaim his genius, the man in 
the street loves his human appeal. He 
found tragedy and romance every- 
where—amon 
poor alike. 
tired little clerk, smothered behind a 
pile of dresses, is sister to the rosy 
debutante, smothered in the big cush- 
ions of her limousine—with the same 
desires, the 
tragedies, joys. 

You love his stories because you 
see yourself in them—your real hid- 
den self which no one else ever sees. 
Oth er men write so that you read and 
say—‘That is so, I know people like 
that.” But O. Henry writes, and you 
read, and with sudden laughing in- 
sight cry—“This is me!” 


ointed, witty — sprinkled 
slang—and always carry- 


with delighted surprise at 


you, whether you 


high and low—rich and 
e shows you that the 


same impulses, vices, 


JUST THIS COUPON 


about this new plan. Send the coupon 
now, without money. We will send you 
Selected Stories from O. Henry 
postage prepaid. Examine and read it. 
If you like it—keep it and we will bill 
you this special price of only $1. If you 
decide not to keep it—you may return 
it. Read, in the panel above, exactly how 
this new kind of book plan will save 
you money on as many—or as few— 
books like this as you want. You take 
no risk. Mail coupon NOW—while this 
offer is still open! DOUBLEDAY ONE- 
DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, Dept. 123, 
Garden City, N. Y. 





How You Can Get $2-5° to 
— Books Fi For r Only $1.00 


If books—and would 
like to o SAVE 1 t+ to $3.00 each on 

—then get inted with this new “see 
ting A klovers privilege which 89,000 


eo is how thie - AY _ a Every 
month (if you wish nl the postman 
brings 2.50 to $4.00 
value. Tou o pay nothing my adv: 
ing to the postman. The book is then 
yours for free reading. If you went it 
—you may k 44 for — $1. 

If any partic does not appeal to 
you—simply rere "Yj — AH —% 
Or, if you wish, you m y alter- 
nate book described in the club's B Monthly 
Bulletin (sent free to members only). Or. 

you may take no book at Rye | you so pre- 
fer. At all times you keep on/ 1 =e 
you want—pay for only the books 

It costs you ——— to join. ie rr 
no — + of an You simply ex- 
amine FREE~sou keep only 
those you cach NOW you want. 

Authors of books selected in recent 


ham, Clemence Dane * William 
Ellen Glasgow, Hugh Walpole and other 
Each book is 7 


coupon, wit! money 
—and start getting all the advantages of 
this new, money-saving plan! 








DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 123, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me Selected Stories from O. Henr 
FREE. If I — ay I will 
postage and packing charge OT want 
it, I will simply return it to you. peat ee asa 
member f the club, which gives me the privilege of receiv- 

50 $4.00 book—to read EE, pepre 

deciding whether or not I wish to keep it. Those which I 
not want to 4, ts ~ either return, without any Soligetion: 
or may ex for any o from the list ‘in the 
Club’s "Monthly Bulletin, sent free to members only. For each 
book I Keep. I will send you the special yy fp A 
$1, a 10c for packing and postage. I am be free to 
discontinue this arrangement at any 
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a daily introduction, Hearst beat Scripps’s 
United by ten days with the dead warrior’s 
love notes. About the same time The New 
York Times Magazine €arried a seriés of ar- 
ticles. quoting from Napoleon letters un- 
earthed in the former Imperial Austrian Ar- 
chives at Vienna. 

Such flare-ups in the rough and tumble 
syndicate business are not uncommon. Noth- 
ing pleases one syndicate manager as much 
as taking another’s idea and beating him 
into print with it. 

Last year when United Features bought 
world rights to Charles Dickens's “Life of 
Our Lord,’ King Features took a religious 
leaf and syndicated the modern Bible com- 
piled by Edgar Goodspeed of the University 
of Chicago. 
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ONE FOOT SHORT?: | In the issue Feb. 9 
is a picture on page 12 of Premier Flandin 
and wife of France, with legend “Premier 
Flandin (6 feet 6) and his wife (5 feet 11).” 
That “5 feet 11” may be all right, but cer- 
tainly the photograph would seem to show she 
has only one leg! (She must therefore also 
be “one foot’’ short). 

A magnifying glass does not 
change the fact. 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Editorial Note: “Puzzled” used the wrong 
implement. If he had been on hand with a 
fluoroscope he would have seen that Mme. 
— had one leg (and foot) behind the 
other. 


seem to 


PuzzLeD 


REBUTTAL: The letter of Mr. Washburn 
in the current issue (Feb. 16) is a very good 
example of the old Harvard idea that it pos- 
sessed a monopoly of all the brains in the 
world. 

It is very evident that education has not 
yet reached Cambridge. 

Dovuctas A, JOHNSTON 

New Britain, Conn. 


SOME COULD NOT WAIT: I have _thor- 
oughly enjoyed reading your magazine from 
cover to cover—not a word skipped, a picture 
missed ... 

I have passed the copies around to college 
friends .and on more than one occasion 
found that someone actually couldn’t wait 
for me to finish my copy but bought one 
from the newsstand. 

McKELvin SENHOUSE 

New York City 


‘FRISCO’ IN '49: In answer to Dr. Ba- 
rondes’s letter (Feb. 16), I may state that as 
“Frisco” it was known to the ‘49ers and to 
many fine people since, as fine people as the 
type of readers of News-WEEK. 

A Frisco native and son of a Frisco native. 

J. M. Prenvercast, D. O. 

San Francisco, Calif. 





UNIMPORTANT: I read the review of a 
book called “Journeyman” (NeEws-WEEK 
Feb. 9). I thought it rather strange that 
such an unimportant book should be selected 
by the editor ... How come? 

D. Davipson 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Editorial Note: If “Journeyman” were Er- 
skine Caldwell’s first book it might not be im- 
portant. But before it came out he had 
made a name for himself by writing four 
much-discussed novels, a $1,000 prize short 
story, and a successful play. 


SITTING PRETTY: For some time I have 
been reading about how Mr. Morgan is put- 
ting his estate “in more manageable shape” 
by selling pictures and real estate. 

Have you told the whole story? Last 
week, being out at the elbows and other 
places I went to a second-hand store on Sec- 
ond Avenue and bought me a pair of grayish 
pants to put myself in more manageable 
shape, What was my surprise upon taking 





them off..that night to find the letters 
M-O-R-G-A-N scrawled in indelible ink on 
the waistband. 

I know this is not an uncommon surname. 
but’ what I want to know is, do you think jt 
probable, even possible, that—? 

NEwTon CiLark 

New York City 


TOO MUCH LONG: In almost every issu 
of your magazine for months now you , 
been playing up the Louisiana dictator, Huey 
Long. I think he is a dangerous man and 
that all publicity given him is harmful. Why 
in a journal which must on account of space 
select only part of the news, do you continue 
to chronicle the exploits of this sinister buf 
foon? 

Italians laughed at Mussolini in 1920, and 
Germans at Hitler six years later. Both got 
lots of space in the so-called newspapers of 
the Continent. Look where they are now 

Joun Ar 

Baltimore, Md. 
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HOOVERIANA: On page 5 of the lates; 
News-WEEK is a reference to Herbert Hoo- 
ver’s recent speech on currency stabilization 
It says “see page 33.” I looked there and 
found one phrase of the speech followed }y 
“see page 5.” Now what did the ex-Presj 
dent say besides “‘reestablish the gold stand 
ard ?”’ 

LEONARD R, WALTHE 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

e 


Editorial Note: Mr. Hoover said that the 
present 59-cent dollar should be made con- 
vertible into gold bullion. He cited five ben- 
efits that would result: (1) increased indus- 
trial activity resulting from investments, (2 
less need for relief expenditures, (3) 
constant living costs, (4) steady values for 
savings, (5) a check to inflation. 


more 


OLD ARMY GAME: Thank goodness we're 
at last going to have a big army, as you re- 
port in your story about the Congressional 
appropriations. Nine-tenths of a soldier can 
hardly do 1,000 people much good, but a 
whole one ought to be able to repel the inva- 
sions which scare the far-seeing Congress- 
men so much. And 400-odd million dollars 


a° 


seems a bargain price for a tenth of a soldier. 


By the way, do you know who gets most 
out of “the old army game’’—contractors, 
Congressmen, or the Hearst papers? 

Nitxtis Day 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
e 





WORDS, WORDS, WORDS: You attained 
the height of something or other when you 
termed (Feb, 23 issue) the Hauptmann trial 
“the greatest news story in history. 

You demonstrated that you know not 
greatness, nor news stories, nor history. 
It was the height of asininity. 

Yours very truly, 
PERTINAX SMITH JR. 
San Francisco, Calif. 





Editorial Note: News-WeEeEk’s_ “asinine 
story in no way indicated the Hauptmann 
trial was the greatest news story in point ol 
political or historical significance or cultural 
advancement. The Hauptmann trial’s fam 
rested on one thing and one thing only: 
number of words written about it. be 
it, such vastly important happenings as 
birth of a son to the Empress of Japan, th 
death of Queen Victoria, and the discover) 
of insulin had relatively insignificant pata- 
graphs written about them. 








RIBBON FOR A COOK: I was glad to read 
in your issue of Feb. 23 that a great ciel, 
Escoffier, had been given the Legion ol 
Honor. It would be worth having a simu 
decoration in this country just for that pv 
pose. Cooks in America have less imagina- 
tion than Swiss deep-seamen, Dutch moun 
tain climbers, or Tennessee legislators. Here, 
the only thing a culinary genius could get 
for his pains would be an honorary degree, 
and he couldn’t wear that. j 

TromMas FRANKLIN 


Baltimore, Md. 
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INFLATION 


AHEAD! 
What to Do About It 


| Leg ata ty is now definitely under way. Not because of the Gold Decision. Not despite it. 
But because of a constantly increasing number of causes, circumstances, conditions, events. 
In the steady march toward Inflation this decision is merely one of the latest incidents. Among 
sophisticated observers, doubts as to the inevitable Inflation did not exist even before it was 
rendered. Even if it had been “unfavorable” to the Government it would not have prevented 





W. M. Kiplinger 


Author of INnFLation Aneap!— 
Wuat to Do Asovut Ir. Editor, 
publisher of famous Kiplinger 
Washington Letters for 15 years. 
Shrewd, accurate predictor of 
trends and reporter of government 
in its effects on business, whose 
published forecasts are followed 
eagerly by his large, important cli- 
entele; confidante of Washington 
officialdom through several admin 
istrations. . 

Distinguished for concise pres- 
entations of complicated subjects in 
simple language; unbiased, dis- 
passionate, constructive critic of 
government policies, who calls 
spades spades. 

Has Been RIGHT im the Past... 
and Well Ahead of Time. . . with 
These Important Predictions On: 
Government centralized control of 
banking and credit, predicted 
two years ago. 
Devaluation of the dollar, indicated 
as probable eight months ahead. 
Recent rise of foodstuff prices, pre- 
dicted six months ahead. 
Rise of NRA, the changes, and de- 


cline. 

Decline of interest rates, more than 
a year ahead. 

Reorganization of farm mortgage 
lending policies. 

Levels of unemployment, six months 
ahead. 

Failure of gold purchase to raise 
commodity prices. 

Rise of silver prices. 

On price fixing of agricultural prod- 
ucts, months ahead. 

On all AAA policies. 

The fate ot scores of important 
bills in Congress, indicated ac- 
curately months in advance,—a 
consistent record for many years. 


Frederick Shelton 


who assisted Mr. Kiplinger in pre- 
paring this book. For past 14 years 
an analyst of governmental and busi- 
hess trends. Thoroughly grounded 
in politics, economics. Lawyer. Sea- 
soned observer. Always sound, 
cool, well-balanced. Has wide repu- 
tation among Washington techni- 
cians for his objective attitude on 
issues when they are at their most 
heated stages. 





Inflation. New routes would have been found, 
new channels cut. 

To learn how to protect yourself against In- 
flation, and even to turn it to your advantage, 
read this new book just off the press—““INFLA- 
TION AHEAD!—WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT.” 
This is not a textbook of economic theories. It is 
a specific guide for every individual who either 
earns a salary or draws an income from invest- 
ments—for business men, lawyers, doctors, teach- 
ers, farmers, trustees, investors. It is in the 
practical form of 25 semi-personal letters cover- 
ing every angle—written in simple language by 
W. M. Kiplinger and Frederick Shelton. 

This book is entirely hardboiled. It wastes no 
time arguing whether Inflation is good or bad. 
It tells what WILL be—not what should be. 
These 25 letters face reality and tell you what 
to do now. 





Publisher’s Note: 


We are book publishers solely. Neither the 
authors nor we are connected with promoting 
or trading in securities or commodities, nor in 
either furthering or retarding Inflation. We pub- 
lish this book because it is timely, because its 
analyses are authoritative, disinterested, able, 


and important. Srwon ann Scuuster, Inc. 














The information inthis book has never 
before appeared any- 
where, in any form. 


THIS NEW BOOK TELLS 


How to Protect Yourself 
Against Inflation 


—And Turn It To YOUR Advantage 


This book answers the fol- 
lowing questions, and hun- 
dreds of others, which you 
will have to face during the 
coming weeks and months: 


What will Inflation mean 
to you personally—based 
on present income, busi- 
ness, age, savings, taxes, 
debts, insurance, invest- 
ments? 

How will it affect your 
earnings — whether you 
are the owner of a busi- 
ness, an executive, or an 
employee? 

Will you be safer in build- 
ing a home or in renting 
one—and should you try 
to get a long or short 
term lease? 

Should you contract now 
for any purchase on in- 
stallment payments? 

Is your income within the 
range of those which will 
suffer most, unless you 
start planning now to 
“beat Inflation”? 

Will your money now 
be any safer in Govern- 
ment Bonds than in 
savings banks or 


building and loan asso- 
ciations? 

What new factors should 
you now consider before 
deciding what to do about 
life insurance or annui- 
ties? 

Which is the best hedge 
against Inflation— 
stocks, bonds, commodi- 
ties, or real estate? 

Compared with the expe- 
riences of other countries 
—such as the crises lead- 
ing to the revaluation of 
the franc and the Ger- 
man paper-mark catas- 
trophe—what chances 
have we to control, 
hedge, limit, or confine 
our own Inflation? 
Where are real estate 
prices most likely to rise 
first? 

How is the usual process 
of Inflation after depres- 
sions being further ac- 
celerated by present 
Governmental policies, 

lans, actions? 
ow should you plan now 
to turn Inflation to your 
advantage in 1935, 1936, 
1937 and 1938? 











FREE! 


To keep you up- 
to-date on future 
developments of 
Inflation, we will 
send, without cost, 
supplementary re- 
ports by the same 
authors. Simply 
fill in and return 
the card enclosed 
in every copy of 
the book. 


00 


Complete 


ONLY ¢ 


Not a “deposit” 
but the full price 
of the complete 
book. Tear out 
this coupon NOW. Your money 
refunded unless you are satisfied 
with the book, 


gn OE ue 5 eee 


SIMON & SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept. 73 
i BOOK PUBLISHERS 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Please send me immediately ...... copies of 

| <inrLAtion AHEAD!—WHAT TO DO 
ABOUT IT” at $1 per copy, for which I en- 
close my remittance. It is understood that if this | 
book does not answer the questions and give me 
the advice you state it will, I may return it and 

“oe will refund my money. | 


NAME 
J Avpress i 
CITY STATE 
i i at a AF LE TE Se SR er Jj 











IMMEDIATE AC- 

TION MAIL THIS COUPON 7 

“Inflation Ahead!” was first published three weeks ago. 

Four large editions have already been almost exhausted. 

The 5th edition is being rushed into production as this 
announcement goes to press. 

To get without delay the number of copies you need 
for yourself or your organization, mail this coupon AT 
ONCE. (Your money refunded unless you are satisfied 
with this book.) SIMON and SCHUSTER, Inc., Book 
Publishers, Dept. 73, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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If your trucks are “tire eaters” 
listen to what Howard Haunsper- 
ger, Service Manager for George 
Thomas, Inc., has to say: 


“I keep a very accurate service rec- 
ord on all our trucks. Since chang- 
ing to Goodrich our tire cost per 
mile dropped 35%—due to longer 
life of the tires and to the great 
savings in repairs. We have not 
had a single sidewall failure with 
these tires. This not only reduces 
expenses but helps our drivers 
keep a clean no-accident record.” 


That's one man’s experience. 
Multiply it by thousands and you 
have a picture of the tire that has 
amazed truckers. 


SL 
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There’s a reason back of it all. 
Triple Protected Silvertowns offer 
positive protection against 80% of 
premature failures! That means 
you can now get tires that are built 
to wear out—not blow out! No 
other tire has these three features: 


PLYFLEX—a new, tough, sturdy rubber 

material with greater resistance to stretch. A 
layer of Plyflex in the sidewall prevents ply 
separation — distributes stresses — checks local 
weakness. 


PLY-LOCK—the new Goodrich way of locking 

the plies about the bead. Anchoring them in 
place. Positive protection against the short plies 
tearing loose above the bead. 


100% FULL-FLOATING CORD —Each cord is 

surrounded by rubber. With ordinary cross- 
woven fabric, when the cords touch each other, 
they rub—get hot— break. In Silvertowns, there 
are no cross cords. No friction. 


) 0% ot Premature 
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FREE! TRUCKERS’ HANDBOOK 


Every trucker, ty! driver should have this 
big 44-page book. Gives commodity weights, 
load schedules, tire and truck data. Write 
for free copy. Dept. T-12, The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Oo. 


Goodrich™:-Silvertowns 


SPECIFY THESE NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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7(a), Minimum Wage and Maximum Hour Sections Have 


Hard Time in District Courts; Intrastate or Interstate, the Question 


Danger signals flashed at the New 
Deal last week. Two United States Dis- 
trict Court Judges declared the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act uncon- 
stitutional in cases affecting coal min- 
ing and steel manufacture. Their de- 
cisions threatened vital tenets of the 
vast NRA code structure. 

Washington was prepared. “These 
decisions,” said Homer S. Cummings, 
United States Attorney General, “are 
all tarred with the American process of 
finding out what the law is. None is 
conclusive. The Supreme Court ulti- 
mately will have to speak.” 

It was an old story to Mr. Cummings. 
He revealed that 389 tests of New Deal 
legislation are now pending in Federal 
courts. The Recovery Act is the sub- 
ject of 332 of them. 


Practically all NRA cases hang on 
one question: What constitutes inter- 
state commerce? Congress has power 
under the Constitution “to regulate 
commerce with. foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the 
Indian tribes.” But the power to regu- 
late business within a State’s borders 
(intrastate) lies with the States. 


Section 7(a): First of last week’s 
red-flag decisions came in the case of 
the government versus Weirton Steel 
Co. This quarrel has been a thorn in 
the government’s side since 1933. Judge 
John P. Nields in Delaware, where the 
company was_ incorporated, ~ ruled 
Sweepingly against the government. 


While Judge Dawson Decreed: Miners’ Band 
Serenading Labor Department in Washington 


Let Congress keep its hands off this 
company, he said in effect; its business 
is intrastate, not interstate. 


The judge was ruling on the rights 
of labor under the Recovery Act’s Sec- 
tion 7(a), which appears in every 
code. The act temporarily rescinds in 
part the anti-trust laws, and permits 
business to cooperate to fix prices and 
control production. In compensation to 
labor, it granted the workingman the 
right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of his 
own choosing. 


When the vast NIRA scheme to 
regiment industry flashed through a 
dizzy Congress in 1933, Ernest T. Weir, 
chairman of the Weirton company, 
foresaw trouble. Up to that time he 
had dealt directly with individual 
workers in the company’s three plants 
—two in West Virginia and one in 
Ohio. Seeing that unionism was com- 
ing, Mr. Weir borrowed a 15-year-old 
plan from Bethlehem Steel and organ- 
ized his 13,000 hands into a company 
union—the type which includes the 
workers of only one company. 


The foresighted Mr. Weir started 
work as an office boy for the Braddock 
Wire Co. in Pittsburgh in 1892. He 
learned steel. By 1905 he had organ- 
ized the Weirton company, which has 
been a consistent money maker, and 
singularly free from labor troubles. 
Backing him in the union plan was the 
company’s president, J. C. Williams, an 


INTERNATIONAL 


old-time laborer who had been seared 
by the heat of many steel mills. 

In its suit, the government charged 
that Mr. Weir’s executives flouted Sec- 
tion 7(a). By “coercion, intimidation, 
and interference” they allegedly pre- 
vented laborers from exercising their 
right to bargain collectively. 

Before rendering a decision, Judge 
Nields listened to 283 witnesses in the 
Wilmington court room. Many of them 
were workers from the Weirton plants. 
“By a clear preponderance of evidence”’ 
he found that the company union “in 
all respects is directly operated and 
controlled by . . . employes, and is not 
dominated or controlled” by the man- 
agement. To the chagrin of organized 
labor he declared that such an unin- 
fluenced company union was wholly 
legal under Section 7(a). 

Judge Nields showed little sympathy 
for labor organizers who had tried to 
persuade Weirton workers to join a 
country-wide American Federation of 
Labor affiliate union. The A. F. of L. 
affiliate’s circular was “false and mis- 
leading,” the Judge declared. ‘There 
was no demand on the part of the 
President (Roosevelt) that anyone join 
a labor organization. There was no 
warrant for branding as a ‘slacker’ a 
man who refused to join a labor or- 
ganization.” 

The erudite Delaware judge—he is the 
author of several historical pamphlets 
—maintained that “the Constitution 
can not be construed to bring within 


Employes Voting at Weirton Steel Plant While 
Mr. Weir Was Defending His Company Union 
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Ernest T. Weir: 
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Judge John P. Nields: Put a Bomb 
Under Section 7(a) of the NIRA 


WIDE WORLD 
Stole a 


March on Organized Labor 





KEYSTONE 


Judge Charles I. Dawson: Ruled 


Against 


Wage-Fixing by Code 


the regulatory power of Congress the 
entire industrial life of the nation.” 

He quoted the Supreme Court decis- 
ion in the case of Hammer versus Dag- 
enhart: “The production of articles, in- 
tended for interstate commerce, is a 
matter of local regulation ... ‘When 
the commerce begins is determined ... 
by its actual delivery to a common car- 
rier for transportation, or the actual 
commencement of its transfer to an- 
other state’.” 

Although Weirton is a subsidiary of 
National Steel Corp. which engages in 
interstate commerce, Weirton itself “‘is 
not engaged in interstate commerce 
save to a negligible extent.” In its re- 
lations with its employes it is not en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. There- 
fore Section 7(a) as applied to the 
company and its business “is uncon- 
stitutional and void.” 

If upheld by the Supreme Court, the 
Weirton decision threatens to clip the 
Blue Eagle’s wings, and vitiate organ- 
ized labor’s efforts to unionize industry 
under NIRA granted powers. 


Hours AND Waces: Before the sun 
set on the Delaware decision, Charles 
I. Dawson, a Federal judge in Ken- 
tucky, dealt NRA another body blow. 
Ruling in behalf of 35 mine operators 
—Hart Coal Corp. et al—the court 
held that their business is intrastate, 
not interstate, and therefore beyond 
the regulatory power of Congress. The 
decision meant that orders given under 
the Bituminous Coal Code fixing mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours in 
the Kentucky coal fields are unconsti- 
tutional. 

“The citizens of this country,” de- 
clared the outspoken judge, “have the 
right to conduct their business without 
unconstitutional interference or regu- 
lation by governmental authority ... 
If that interference takes the form of 
exacting payment of wages in excess 
of what the citizen is willing to pay, 
to the extent of the increased wages 
this citizen has been injured in his 
property rights.” 

Judge Dawson, a ruddy-faced, blue- 
eyed jurist, loves the letter of the law. 
He ruled in 1929 that anyone who 
took a drink violated the prohibition 
law and was just as guilty as the boot- 
legger. He recently handed down an 
opinion that the government had no 
right to condemn land for a low-cost 
housing project. 

The Weirton Steel and Hart Coal 
decisions challenge two vital principles 
of NRA: its power over labor’s organi- 
zation; its authority to fix minimum 
wages and maximum hours. Whether 
these two cases can reach the Supreme 
Court before Fall is uncertain. They 
may be appealed first to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 


Decision: Two other NRA cases al- 
ready rest on the Supreme Court dock- 
et for consideration this Spring. One, 
the Spielman case, challenges the price- 
fixing provisions of the Motor Vehicle 
Retailing Code. The case originated 
in New York State, which has a recov- 
ery act of its own, and the highest 
court may decide that the State was 
acting within its rights and that the 
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question of NRA’s powers is not in. 
volved. 

The Belcher case, second on the 
docket, will put NRA to an acid test of 
constitutionality if the court decides on 
all points. 

William E. Belcher operates a lum- 
ber mill in Alabama. Raw timber 
crosses State lines to reach his plant; 
his outgoing products also cross bound- 
aries. But his employes are engaged 
solely within the State in converting 
timber into lumber products. In a 
criminal indictment, NRA charges that 
he is paying lower wages and working 
employes longer hours than the Lum- 
ber and Timber Products Code allows, 

Mr. Belcher challenges the consti- 
tutionality of the code and the Recovery 
Act in their application to his business, 
In his defense he questions the power 
of Congress to regulate commerce; its 
power to delegate legislative authority; 
its authority to encroach upon powers 
reserved to the State, and its right to 
take property without due process of 
law. 

On this case and the court’s decision 
may hang the future of NRA. 


REACTION: Blackwell Smith, acting 
chief NRA counsel, declared the Dela- 
ware decision “seems clearly to be based 
on an outmoded theory of constitutional 
law. It seems to me that there is no 
cause for concern on this count in view 
of the realistic appreciation of modern 
industry shown by the Supreme Court 
in recent decisions.” 

Many New Deal lawyers expressed 
similar opinions. They feel modern 
commerce, by its very nature, is in- 
creasingly interstate; that Congress 
should have broad powers over manu- 
facturing under the commerce clause. 

In spite of last week’s reverses, NRA 
boasts an 80 per cent successful record 
in its struggle with the law. The Blue 
Eagle has won 134 decisions and lost 
24 since it first began to flap its wings. 
Of the victories, 17 involved criminal 
convictions. Experts estimate that more 
than 100,000 cases have been settled 
out of court by code authorities and 
NRA’s compliance division. 

Last week’s decisions caused Sen- 
atorial heads to bob in Washington. 
Senator Couzens of Michigan remarked 
angrily: “The Government, through its 
three branches, is making more public 
confusion than I think ever existed in 
the annals of America.” 


In the hands of the legislators lay the 
problem of extending the NRA, which 
expires June 16 unless they act. In his 
message last month, President Roose- 
velt maintained that the fixing of min- 
imum wages and maximum hours was 
practical and necessary; that employes’ 
rights to organize freely for collective 
bargaining should be fully protected. 
Yet the week’s decisions cast doubt on 
the extent of Congress’s power to solve 
these problems. 

“Senator Wagner (see cover), author 
of a pending labor relations bill outlaw- 
ing company unions, was not dis- 
couraged. The Delaware decision, he 
said, “will not weigh very heavily with 
public opinion” and “‘seems at odds with 
later decisions of the Supreme Court.” 
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FEED : Minnesota Cast Does a Sarah Bernhardt; 
Capitol Show Nets $500,000 to Barnyard Brethren 


From their farms of rolling wheat- 
fields and pastures in Big Stone Coun- 
ty, Minn., neighbors gathered in Arthur 
Spencer’s barnyard in the early morn- 
ing last week. His barns are as good, 
as well equipped, as any in the county. 
But his silos and haylofts, like those 
of the men gathered in the icy dawn, 
were empty. His large herd of cattle, 
sleek and fat a year ago, mooed plain- 
tively in their stanchions. Protruding 
ribs and shrunken flanks told of a 
Winter of short rations—aftermath of 
the Summer’s drought. 

The men gazed up the road, waiting 
for Spencer to return from his trip to 
the State capital. All had chipped in 
to foot the cost of that trip. Some- 
thing had’ to be done to convince the 
State legislators that the plight of 
western Minnesota farmers was des- 
perate. 

Finally a stake-bodied truck rattled 
down the road, turned into the yard. 
From the front seat jumped Spencer 
and Luke Keating, leading Farmer- 
Laborite of the county and schemer of 
the trip to St. Paul. 

“What luck?” called the waiting 
neighbors. 

“Pretty good,” was the reply. 

All hands got busy unloading three 
scrawny animals—a horse, a cow, and 
a pig—from the truck. As they worked, 
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Spencer and Keating told what had 
happened since animals and men set 
out on their mission two days before. 

Through a long, bitter-cold night 
they pushed ahead on the 210-mile 
journey to St. Paul. In the morning 
the truck rumbled across the snow- 
covered lawn of: the Capitol, straight 
up to the door of the legislative cham- 
bers. With sections of snow fence 
Spencer and Keating improvised a pen. 
In it they placed the State’s “most 
starved horse, most starved cow, and 
most starved pig.” Then they waited 
for Senators and Representatives to 
show up. 

At 10 o'clock legislators appeared— 
and stared. Members from city dis- 
tricts hurried by with eyes averted; 
they had little sympathy for rural vo- 
ters’ demands for handouts. Farmer- 
Labor members stayed to chat. 

Just as the crowd of legislators was 
thickest, the cow proved she had the 
dramatic talent of a Sarah Bernhardt. 
Her front legs buckled and she quietly 
collapsed on the snow. Senators helped 
her to her feet. She crossed her legs 
and leaned morosely against the truck. 

A Capitol attache with a farm back- 
ground refused to be impressed. 

“Pshaw,” he snorted, “that horse 
ought to look old and hungry. I judge 
he’s about 20 years old. That cow is 
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Livestock Lobbyists at St. Paul: The Cow Finished a Beautiful Performance by Collapsing 


in her dotage. I mean about.12 years 
old. You can find a runty pig on any 
farm.” 

But Senators felt differently. Inside 
the marble and granite Capitol they 
hurried to their seats. Senator A. O. 
Sletvold of Detroit Lakes introduced a 
$500,000 emergency feed relief bill. 
Rules were suspended while .the bill 
was rushed through first reading, sec- 
ond reading, and passage. Rushed to 
the House, it passed there even more 
quickly. 

Conservative Senators explained awk- 
wardly that the lawmakers were “not 
prompted by the exhibit outside the 
Capitol. We have been considering 
this measure for weeks.” 

Actually a bill to provide $1,000,000 
for cattle feed had been before the 
Legislature since mid-January. But 
word from Washington that FERA 
would deduct the amount of any State 
appropriations from the total of Fed- 
eral funds sent to the State’s farmers 
spoiled its chances of passage. Min- 
nesota legislators argued that farmers 
would receive no added benefit from a 
State appropriation. 

Even while Spencer’s neighbors lis- 
tened to his story, and growled that the 
$500,000 would not feed the starving 
cattle in eighteen stricken counties for 
two weeks, Washington was framing 
further relief. At the end of the week 
the good news came out: 

FERA would not reduce allotments 
because of the State’s $500,000 grant. 

Maximum loans would be increased 
according to the size of the farm, ris- 
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Richard Jervis (Left), One of the Ten Most Photographed 
Persons in the World, and His Successor, Edward Starling 


ing from a $29 figure for farms under 
40 acres, to $90 for farms over 240 
acres. 

A total of $1,500,000 each month 
for March, April, and May would go 
out to Minnesota farmers. 

Spencer, who refused a St. Paul soap 
maker’s $10 offer for his ‘““most starved 
horse,”’ saw hope of feeding the animal 
back to vigor. 


* 
SECRET SERVICE: A Kentucky 


Colonel Now in Jervis’s Shoes 


A confidant of seven Presidents! 
Privy to more State secrets than any 
living soul! A reservoir of White 
House gossip! Said to be one of the 
ten most photographed persons in the 
world: King George of England, the 
Prince of Wales, Mr. and Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Babe Ruth, Hitler, Goering, Mus- 
solini, Ramsay MacDonald—and Rich- 
ard Jervis. 

Yet few know what he looks like. He 
is always in the background of news 
shots. Last week, after guarding Presi- 
dents’ lives for 30 years, Richard Jer- 
vis, tall, smooth-faced Secret Service 
man, requested a transfer to a field 
office. For all-Chief Executives from 
Theodore Roosevelt to Franklin Roose- 
velt Mr. Jervis stood as bulwark 
against cranks and would-be assassins. 
Alertly he hovered near the Presidents 
on all their public appearances. 

When Mr. Roosevelt took to his auto- 
mobile, Richard Jervis climbed into the 
front seat. To cranks and busybodies 
he talked tactfully, shooing them away. 
A bulge in his pocket showed he meant 
business. He accompanied Woodrow 
Wilccn to Paris, Warren Harding to 
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(Figures are for February, unless otherwise 
specified.) 
Federal Employes: 

Executive Departments (civil) 

Army and Navy 

Legislative Branch 

Judiciary 


TOTAL 
On Relief: 
Work Relief (FERA) 
Direct Relief 
ccc 
PWA projects 
Congress-Appropriated Projects 


TOTAL 


Total on Federal and Relief 
Payrolls 

AAA checks (from July 29, 1933, 
to Mar. 1, 1935) 


6,670,419 
11,392,107 


18,062,526 


GRAND TOTAL 
*January Figures. 





Alaska, Calvin Coolidge to Havana, 
and Franklin Roosevelt to Hawaii. 

Last week Col. Edward W. Starling, 
a 6-foot-2-inch crack shot, stepped into 
Mr. Jervis’s shoes as Chief of the 
White House Secret Service detail. 
The Colonel (he won his title by de- 
feating Kentucky’s Governor Morrow 
in a golf match) has been “advance 
man” for Presidential trips. His job 
was to arrange for the President’s 
party: inspect kitchens and cooks, cast 
cautious eyes at hotel rooms, blue- 
pencil committees’ plans for too-stren- 
uous receptions, and instruct local po- 
lice in protection methods. 


® Secret Service men must be deter- 
mined! Ex-President Harding wanted 
to be alone with some cronies. “Sorry, 
boys,”’ he said, “but I don’t want you 
to come along tonight.” 


“Sorry, Mr. President. We must.” 


a 
—— 


“Tll be damned if you do,” roarey 
the President. 

“We must,” they insisted. 

“What’s the use of being President?» 
Mr. Harding moaned. 


® Secret Service men must be ex. 
tremely versatile. President Coolidge 
was in camp one day. “See that mos. 
quito?” he asked the man on duty. 
“Yes sir,” answered the guard. 
“Then kill it!” 
e 


SHIPPING: 
Subsidy a 


Let’s Not 
‘Mail 


Call a 


Contract 


The message President Roosevelt sent 
to Congress Monday proved strongly 
worded—almost tart. In effect he ex. 
horted: “Let’s stop beating about the 
bush! Let’s call a shipping subsidy a 
shipping subsidy!” ; 

Again Mr. Roosevelt smashed a 
precedent. No Chief Executive ever 
came out flat-footedly for direct cash 
hand-outs to shipping interests. This 
President did. He reasoned that ex. 
isting indirect subsidies, called “mail 
contracts,” do not work. 

Mr. Roosevelt asked for two things: 
(1) a general house cleaning in the 
shipping industry; (2) a direct gov- 
ernmental subsidy. 

His chief reasons: 

Foreign governments subsidize their 
commercial shipping liberally in peace 
time, thus putting American shippers 
at a disadvantage. 

In event of war in which the United 
States was not involved, American for- 
eign commerce might find itself se- 
riously crippled for lack of bottoms 
“for neutral peaceful foreign trade.” 

In the event of war in which the 
United States did engage, American 
flag ships are needed not only for naval 
auxiliaries, but for ordinary commer- 
cial usages. 

“We should remember the lessons 
learned in the last war,” he declared. 


ARMY: General Plans Encore of 


His ‘Major Air Performance 


In 1932, United States Army planes 
roared into the air at San Antonio, 
Texas, headed south in graceful for- 
mation, and finally landed without mis- 
hap at France Field, C. Z. In Wash- 
ington, general staff officers chuckled 
over the success of the flight. Major 
Frank M. Andrews, commander of the 
flight, would “bear watching.” 

Last Friday the same officer, now 
a Brigadier General, took command 
of the newly formed General Heaé- 
quarters Air Force. Without any for- 
mality, he arrived at Langley Field, 
Va., the following day. Upon his 
shoulders rested the burden of a¢- 
ministering the largest aerial defense 
unit the nation has ever had. 

All the previous day planes roared 
from Washington to Langley, bringing 
members of General Andrews's staff 
and packets of official papers and rec 
ords. Officers, pilots, and mechanics 
were tense and nervous. They knew 
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that the new aviation setup was the 
paby of General Douglas MacArthur, 
the army’s Chief of Staff. Like a wor- 
ried mother, he anxiously watched from 
Washington. 

Immediately after his arrival, Gen- 
eral Andrews prepared to demonstrate 
the mobility of his force by a ten-plane 
mass flight from Washington to Pana- 
ma. The long hop’s second leg—from 
Miami to Panama with its 900-mile 
water jump—was hazardous. He 
wanted nothing to go wrong. He 
cocked his ear to the purr of motors 
tuning up days ahead of time. He 
checked maps and counseled pilots. 
Then he watched the weather map, be- 
fore giving orders to take off. 


Under General Andrews, all the 
army’s fighting planes will be based at 
three fields: Langley, Galveston in 
Texas, and California’s March Field. 
Formerly an aviation group was at- 
tached to each of the country’s nine 
corps areas. Now, by a single radio 
command to his three bases, General 
Andrews can order the army’s 1,000- 
odd war planes into the air simultane- 
ously. 


WORK RELIEF: Comes a Lull 
In the Public Works Program 


Last week opened with the Senate 
Appropriations Committee marking 
time. Leaders felt a rest period was 
necessary to clear the turgid air that 
obscured the Work Relief Bill. All 
agreed the $880,000,000 included in the 
measure to foot the cost of tapering 
off direct Federal relief through the 
Spring and Summer would be forth- 
coming—but not immediately. As to 
the $4,000,000,000 fund asked by Mr. 
Roosevelt to launch his policy of pub- 
lic works jobs for all employables—no 
one would predict its future. 

Conservatives claimed steadily in- 
creasing support for their plan to cut 
the colossal figure in half, thereby forc- 
ing the administration to abandon pub- 
lic works for the less costly dole. Radi- 
cal sentiment, voiced by the American 
Federation of Labor, rejoiced in the 
fact that the Senate had voted to pay 
prevailing wages instead of “security 
wages” on public works projects. It 
was this vote which caused a stale- 
mate and shunted the bill back into 
the Appropriations Committee. 


Senator Joseph T. Robinson, adminis- 
tration leader, hurried through the 
White House door. He stayed inside 
an hour and a half. Rumors sprang up 
that Mr. Roosevelt might compromise 
by paying prevailing wages on all proj- 
ects that would come in competition 
with privately financed enterprises. 

Senator Wagner called anti-adminis- 
tration leaders together. Rumor re- 
ported that opponents of the bill wou!4 
agree to the total figure asked by the 
President -and would cut costs by re- 
ducing hours of work while maintain- 
ing the prevailing wage. 

Both sides stated the compromise 
Suggestions of their opponents were 
unacceptable. If any progress resulted 
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from the week’s conferences, it was 
all underground. 

As this week opened the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee was still mark- 


ing time. 
. 
PROHIBITION: 
‘Shiners’ QOutvote City Folks 


Farmers and 


Rural Alabamans gave heed to the 
Bible last week. “Wine is a mocker.” 
With that text in mind, they made 
short work of a State-wide referendum 
on Alabama’s 20-year-old dry laws. 
They voted dry. 

Residents of the State’s largest cities 
—Birmingham, Montgomery, and Mo- 
bile—picked up handbills scattered on 
the streets: “The Ku-Klux Klan is op- 
posed to any change in the present 
prohibition laws of Alabama!” It 
didn’t scare them. They voted wet. 


But the farmers, led by the desert- 
dry, frock-coated Thomas _ (Cotton 
Tom, Right or Wrong) Heflin, took 
their city brothers into camp by a 6,000 
margin. 

The dry vote sired a flurry of en- 
forcement. Still-smashers had a Ro- 
man holiday. A judge dumfounded 
Whitt Ogletree by fining him $50 for 
carrying a pint of “corn.” Lacking 
cash, the Negro will spend four months 
at hard labor. 


Thirsty Alabamans hope such stern- 
ness will-abate. Prior to the refer- 
endum officers were lenient and liquor 
always handy. Twenty-five cents 
bought a good bottle of beer; $1.50 
bought a pint of bonded liquor, hauled 
into the State from Nashville, Cincin- 
nati, or Chicago. 


In the rural and mountainous coun- 


ties “moonshine” still holds sway. Im- 
poverished farmers, voting dry but liv- 
ing wet, peddle “ ’shine” for 75 cents a 
gallon—bring your own jug. 


® The Georgia House of Representa- 
tives voted to legalize beer. Revenue 
from the sale of the nut-brown brew 
will provide free books for Georgia’s 
school children. 


© From time immemorial Indians have 
been forbidden to buy liquor, Governor 
Clarence D. Martin of Washington 
signed a measure permitting redskins 
to have as much “firewater” as they 
can hold. 


® Gov. J. Marion Futrell of Arkansas 
issued an ultimatum to his State Legis- 
lature: Find $250,000 to enforce Arkan- 
sas’s 19-year-old dry laws, or repeal 
them. The Legislature repealed them. 


KINGFISH: Huey ‘Calls’ on Press, 


Legislates, and Drops a Hint 


Senator Huey Long manages to keep 
in the news. 
Last week’s exploits: 


® Anxious to be taken seriously, he 
wants newspapers to soft-pedal his 
more lurid actions and past hooligan- 
isms. His method of persuading news- 
men involved a series of “purely per- 
sonal calls.” At 10 P. M. Paul Y. 
Anderson, Washington correspondent 
of The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, an- 
swered an insistent ringing of his 
doorbell. There stood Huey, escorted 
by his squad of muscle-men. From 
their huge paws dangled “violin cases.” 

“Just dropped in for a chat,” the 
Senator greeted. ‘Don’t mind the boys 
here. They just look big because they 


KEYSTONE 


Ex-Senator Thomas Heflin (Right) Votes Dry in Alabama’s Referendum 
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KEYSTONE 
Eugene Grace: ‘Private Industry 
Should Pe Aided in Time of War’ 









have a couple of submachine guns 
along.” 


® He rushed to Baton Rouge, La. 
There the State Legislature met in its 
fourth extraordinary session since last 
July. Bayonet-gripping militiamen pa- 
trolled the Capitol’s corridors; Louisi- 
ana’s lawmakers danced while Huey 
tooted the tune. 


® During a legislative lull, Mr. Long 
strolled over to the House of Repre- 
sentative’s press table. Before a group 
of reporters he drawled: “I think I'll 
be the next Governor® of this State.” 
His listener’s mouths flew open with 
amazement. 

Later in the day, under determined 
demands for a definite statement of 
his intentions, the Senator remarked in 
firm tones: “I said I might. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I might, and then again, I 
might not.” 


® Monday the Kingfish and his share- 
the-wealth ally, Father Charles Cough- 
lin, took a radio-lambasting from the 
soul-blistering tongue of Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson. 

Some choice epithets: “Father Long, 
Huey Coughlin .. . two Pied Pipers,” 
leading the country to revolution .. 
“Musical, blatant bunk from the very 
rostrum of religion”... “If Father 
Coughlin wants to engage in political 
bundling with Huey Long... it is 
only a fair first move to take off his 
Roman cassock.” 


MUNITIONS: Mr. Grace Smiles 
At Profits, Frowns at Charges 


“Mr. Grace’s part in the .. . large 
scale production of munitions was an 
outstanding contribution to the Allied 
cause.” 

These words, uttered by Charles 
M. Schwab, giant of the steel industry, 
didn’t fit the picture drawn by Sena- 
tor Gerald P. Nye and his colleagues 
last week. Mr. Schwab’s encomiums 
enlivened the presentation of a medal 
last May to Eugene G. Grace, Bethle- 
hem Steel’s president and for 30 years 
Mr. Schwab’s favorite lieutenant. 

Senator Nye, investigator of the 
munitions business, stared at the: fig- 
ures of Mr. Grace’s pay checks. In 
1917 and 1918—while Mr. Grace was 
making his “outstanding contribution” 
—the Bethlehem company paid him 
$2,961,000 in bonuses. ' 

Mr. Grace leaned back smilingly in 
the witness chair. “Private industry 
should be aided and encouraged in time 
of war,” he explained. 

“What about the tragic contrast?” 
inquired the Senate investigators. They 
pointed out the war meant an avalanche 
cf gold to Mr. Grace: to millions of 
Crafted soldiers it meant giving up 
jobs for a dollar a day. 

“I am very sympathetic,” the still 
smiling witness assured his inquisitors, 
“and want to be helpful. But I must 
say I haven’t given it a thought.” 

He was quite certain, however, that 
the prospect of profits for munitions 
makers was not a cause of war. Beth- 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Received Governor General Frank Murphy 
of the Philippines, who reported the jg. 
lands in excellent political and econom: 
condition, “ready for their new comm, 
wealth.”’ 

Purchased first of Treasury Departmen’ 
new $25 “baby bonds’ (see page 38) 

Conferred with Raymond Moley, forme, he. 


sistant Secretary of State and now an un- 
official adviser, at Hyde Park. 
SENATE: 


Voted to investigate NRA, but placed inyes. 
tigation in hands of Finance Com) te 
which is controlled by Senators who syp. 
port the administration. 

Territories Committee voted to recor end 
inquiry into charges that Gov. Paul y 
Pearson's administration of the Virgin Is. 
lands was “wasteful, extravagant f 
cient, and tainted with corruption.” 

Time in debate: 9 hours, 37 minutes, 


HOUSE: 
Debated income tax return publicity. 
Received bill to check suits against the 
TVA by requiring plaintiffs to post } 
bonds before bringing action in court. 
Time in debate: 17 hours, 35 minutes, 


DEPARTMENTS: 


Postoffice Department temporarily extended 


all airmail contracts at old rates, pending 
new legislation expected to provide { 
changes. 

Treasury Department announced it would 
accept decision of New York Cust: 
Court that American travelers 1 I 


in $100 worth of foreign liquor wit} 
paying duty thereon. 

State Department concluded reciprocal 
agreement with Belgium (see page 


OTHER AGENCIES: 

FERA informed Minnesota that no ore 
Federal relief funds would be forth« ng 
until the State and its communities ! 
tribute $10,000,000 of Minnesota money. 

Federal Reserve Board reported 
production for January highest 
month in any year since 1930, with s 
continuing during February (see page 32). 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Feb. 28.) 


DY stage ceeaveunetaseeodws $42,350 
MRPORMEMETOS 260cds cvdescciccoce $96,600,479.19 
ND isk ica bib wt wee e 6 BO OM $2,080,644,( 
Deficit, fiscal year........... $2,249,9 


Public Debt ...... $28,525,.994,303.21 





lehem’s jump in profits from $6,000,000 
a year before the war to $48,000,000 
a year during hostilities was “not un- 
reasonable.” 

Mr. Grace’s smile vanished momen- 
tarily at Senator Nye’s proposal that 
industry be conscripted in time of war 
and profits confiscated by a 100 per 
cent tax. Such a plan, he insisted, 
would cripple industry. 

Not till his second day in the witness 
chair, under the eyes of an audience 
which crowded the Senate’s marble 
caucus room, did the steel executive's 
smile vanish completely. That was 
when testimony turned to Bethlehem’s 
shipbuilding contracts, awarded by the 
government while Mr. Schwab headed 
the Emergency Fleet Corp. in Washing- 
ton. The examiner’s report held that 
“Bethlehem’s enormous profits... show 
that the Bethlehem contracts were un- 
conscionable and against public inter- 
est.” 

Then Mr. Grace frowned. The ac- 
cusations, he said sharply, were being 
litigated. The company did “not ac- 
cept any of these charges as true.” 

The Senators returned to the question 
of why huge war profits had to be. 

“Why,” they asked, “should there be 
a difference in dealing with life and 
with property?” 

Mr. Grace leaned back in the witness 
chair, twiddled a paper clip, and said 
nothing. 
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GREECE: Venizelos Plots; Greek Navy Stolen; 


Bombs Drop; Famous Evzones Regiment in Action 


Twenty excited men accosted a sentry 
one rainy night last week at the naval 
station on the island of Salamis, fifteen 
miles west of Athens. They demanded 
permission to board the aged warships 
in the harbor. The sentry looked at 
them suspiciously. 

He knew that some of the men were 
active officers, entitled to pass. Others 
he did not know. They presented cre- 
dentials of retired Admirals and Cap- 
tains. He started to question them. 
A pistol barked. Bullets thudded 
through his blue and white uniform. 

Aided by conspirators in the arsenal 
and aboard the vessels, rebels quickly 
took command of the entire Greek 
Navy. They got up steam on the 
cruiser Averoff, the mine-layer Helle, 
and three destroyers. Unable to man 
the only remaining serviceable ships— 
two destroyers and two submarines— 
they smashed their engines. Then, de- 
spite an artillery barrage from shore 
batteries, the five rebel vessels steamed 
out to sea. 

Meanwhile, fighting broke out in 
Athens. Two loyal regiments quelled a 
half-heartéd revolt at the white-col- 
umned military college. But they met 
fierce resistance from the famous Ev- 
zones Regiment, whose tasseled red 
fezes, blue and white shirts, white 
skirts, and pomponed slippers delight 
tourists. The picturesque Republican 
guards, garrisoned on the slopes of the 
Acropolis, cast the hill in its ancient 
role of fortress. 

Sniping from the marble stairs below 
the Parthenon, they held off govern- 
ment troops for six hours. Ten men 
died and 30 fell wounded. Finally the 
besiegers—young khaki-clad recruits— 
shelled the guards’ barracks with moun- 
tain artillery. The rebels surrendered. 


Brains: Nobody doubted that Eleu- 
therios Venizelos, white-bearded little 
Cretan, was the brains of the rebellion. 
At 71, the most famous living Greek 
still hungers for the power he wielded 
five times as Premier. He led the revo- 
lution which ousted King Constantine 
in 1917. He directed another coup 
which threw out King George six years 
later. He now maintains that Premier 
Panayoti Tsaldaris, who favors Royal- 
ists, is a mealy-mouthed snob who plots 
a restoration of the monarchy. 

He also scorns M. Tsaldaris’s policy 
of living in peace with neighboring 
nations. Greece, cries the pugnacious 
ex-lawyer, must ally herself with Italy 
and fight for more territory. He has 
Other grievances. In 1933 political 
gunmen chased his car for three miles, 
killed his bodyguard, and seriously 
wounded his wife. 


Bomes: After leaving Salamis, the 
rebel navy headed for Crete. At dawn 
hine twin-engined government planes 
took off with loads of 54-pound bombs. 





Eleutherios Venizelos, 71, Once the Most Powerful Man 
in Greece, Now Regarded as the Brains Behind the Revolt 





The 25-Year-Old Cruiser Averoff, Pride of the 
Greek Navy, Which Was Seized by the Rebels 


Panayoti Tsaldaris, Peace-Loving Premier of Greece, 
Who Now Has a First-Class Revolution on His Hands 
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Sprucing Up the Customs House at Saarbruecken for Hitler’s Arrival 


Overhauling the vessels 40 miles south 
of Crete, the aircraft dropped their ex- 
plosives. 

One bomb damaged a destroyer. The 
25-year-old cruiser Averoff fought 
back viciously with her 3-inch anti- 
aircraft guns. A British-built craft, 
she was presented to the Greek Govern- 
ment by a philanthropist, Giorgios 
Averoff, whose name she bears. The 
shrapnel-scarred planes flew back to 
Athens where their pilots boasted that 
the cruiser had been put out of action. 
But that night all the vessels turned up 
at Crete where M. Venizelos and his 
henchmen had imprisoned the Governor 
and seized control of the island. 

Next day four government planes 
roared 150 miles south to treat the 
ships to another bomb dose. Swooping 
to within 150 feet of the cruiser’s 
masthead, they dumped several 200- 
pound “eggs” on the bridge. Then 
they swerved toward the white-stone, 
sumptuously furnished villa of the rebel 
leader. Machine guns chattered from 
the windows. The pilots loosed a few 
rounds from their own “rat-a-tats” and 
turned back for the capital to report 
another victory. 

During the hectic week rumors 
seeped into Athens that rebel sup- 
porters of the wily Venizelos were 
fighting a bloody battle with loyal 
regiments in northern Greece. 


FRANCE: Sir John Makes Use 
Of His Linguistic Dexterity 


The speaker was notoriously dull. He 
spoke on the British parliamentary re- 
gime. . The semi-official Temps spon- 
sored the lecture. 


Nevertheless the Premier, Cabinet 


members, diplomats, and society lead- 
ers turned out last week, making Sir 
John Simon’s address the social event 
of the Paris season. The British For- 
eign Secretary, a linguist whose accom- 
plishments include German, Portuguese, 
and a smattering of Japanese, aired his 
excellent French. He uses it at the 
slightest opportunity. 

Ostensibly Sir John took the trip 
solely to make his speech. But the 
real purpose of his brief unofficial visit 
he accomplished at a luncheon in the 
British Embassy. There, with Pierre 
Laval, French Foreign Minister, he 
engaged in last-minute dickering on 
the German angle of the proposed 
Anglo-French treaty to guarantee the 
peace of Europe. 

Back in London, Sir John announced 
that on Mar. 7 he would go to Berlin. 
He hopes to try his German on Adolf 
Hitler and win his support for the 
peace scheme. 


TURKEY: First Women Vote the 
Straight ‘Mustapha’ Ticket 


Loiterers on the pink stone steps of 
the Turkish Parliament Building in 
Angora last week cheered a plump 
peasant woman. She smiled and nerv- 
ously smoothed her dark blue European 
dress, white collar and tie. It was the 
first time she had ever worn the un- 
comfortable foreign clothes. 

With a firm step she entered the 
building to take her place in Turkish 
history. In a broad Anatolian accent 
she repeated the oath, and became the 
nation’s first woman deputy to the 
Grand. National Assembly. 

That day she and sixteen other wom- 
en deputies joined the 382 black-coated 


men to elect Abdul Halik Renta, for. 
mer Minister of Finance, president of 
the Assembly. Then they re-elected 
Mustapha Kemal Ataturk, President of 
Turkey. 

The stern dictator’s blue eyes twin- 
kled when the hand-picked legislators 
sent him news of their choice. Strid- 
ing to the Assembly rostrum he sur. 
veyed them jovially and began his 
speech “Beyanler ve bayler’” (ladies 
and gentlemen). 


GERMANY: Amid _ Salutes 


and 


Heils, the ‘Lost Sheep’ Returns 


In snug little rathskellers and cafes 
thousands of Saarlanders waited. Then 
clocks sounded the first bells of mid- 
night. Patrons leaped to their feet, 
holding foaming steins aloft. “Heil! 
Heil! Heil!” they roared. 

Steins crashed down on tables. Arms 
shot up in the Nazi salute. Joyous 
music burst from street-corner loud- 
speakers. People danced, sang, shouted, 
thumped each other on the back. 

Three hundred thousand compatriots 
streamed into the Saar to help them 
celebrate on Mar. 1. Morning brought 
heavy rain. Nobody noticed. A jubi- 
lant mob surged through the downpour 
to the former headquarters of the 
League of Nations governing commis- 
sion. There Baron Pompeio Aloisi, the 
gracious Italian chairman of the 
League’s Saar committee, formally 
turned the territory over to Dr. Wil- 
helm Frick, Reich Minister of the In- 
terior. Dr. Frick at once inducted 
Joseph Buerckel, a stocky ex-school 
teacher, into office as Governor of the 
Saar, which voted to rejoin the Reich 
in the plebiscite of Jan. 13. 

Adolf: Hitler arrived in the afternoon. 
Bareheaded in the rain, he rode slowly 
through packed, fliag-decked streets. 
Scores fainted in the crush. Thousands 
cheered hysterically. 


BOYCOTT: Berlin Commissar Admits 


Effectiveness of ‘Useless’ Movement 


From the slit-like mouth of Dr. 
Julius Lippert, State Commissar for 
Berlin, came an unexpected admission 
last week. The Jewish boycott hurts. 
Never before had an important Nazi 
acknowledged publicly that tumbling 
trade statistics might reflect Jewish 
refusal to buy German goods. 

Heretofore Nazis have pointed out 
that Germany’s exports to the United 
States began to fall off in 1930, three 
years before Hitler came to power. 
For the decline they blamed the de- 
pression. The boycott, they insisted, 
had nothing to do with it. 

But Dr. Lippert not only agreed that 
the boycott had caused “a certain dam- 
age” but appealed to American Jews 
to lift it. Addressing the AmericaD 
Chamber of Commerce in Berlin, he 
cited figures to show the embargo in- 
jures trade in both countries. “Ger- 
many ... can obtain her imports only 
from those countries which accept her 
exports.” ; 

German imports from the United 
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States last year stood at $106,000,000, 
a $34,000,000 drop from 1933. Her ex- 
ports to America last year totaled 
about $65,000,000, a $13,000,000 decline. 
Such statistics, however, reflect other 
influences besides the boycott: Ger- 
many’s poverty and depreciated foreign 
currencies. 

German Jews backed the tall official 
and besought their co-religionists to 
drop the “useless” movement. Publicly 
they explained that it injures their 
pusiness. In private they whispered 
that it gives Nazi extremists further 
excuse to persecute. 


FINLAND: Populace Celebrates 


Centenary of Its ‘Kalevalad’ 


With his axe he smote the oak tree, 
With his sharpened blade he hewed it; 
Once he smote it, twice he smote it, 
And the third stroke wholly cleft it. 
From the axe the flame was flashing, 
Flame was bursting from the oak tree, 
As he strove to fell the oak tree, 
Overthrow the tree stupendous. 

From W. F. Kirby’s trans- 

lation of the ‘“‘Kalevala.” 

In Finland’s pine and spruce forests 
last week high-booted lumbermen put 
aside their axes and saws. In red- 
painted farmhouses sturdy housewives 
left their churns. In villages and cit- 
ies, shops, banks, and schools closed. 
For four days 3,700,000 Finns cele- 
brated the centenary of their national 
epic. 

The “Kalevala” (Land of Heroes) 
sings of their lakes and snows, of blond 
maidens and stalwart men. Composed 
of old northland ballads, it took shape 
as a connected poem under the hand 
of Elias Loennrot, Finnish philologist. 
In 1835 he published half of the 50 can- 
tos which gave Longfellow a meter 
and material for “Hiawatha.” 


Finns, 99 per cent literate, consider 
the epic their finest literary work. They 
were delighted when legislators, meet- 
ing in the lovely columned Parliament 
building at Helsingfors, voted 2,000,000 
finmarks ($43,000 currently) to finance 
further research into native folklore. 


The same day 15,000 citizens crowded 
into the capital’s new white concrete 
exhibition hall to hear brief tributes to 
the poem. The longest address con- 
sumed 5 minutes, 50 seconds. Edward 
Albright, American Minister to Fin- 
land, delivered the most popular speech. 
It lasted 35 seconds. 


Each rural parish sent girls to the 
capital in gay native costumes—red 
and white bodices, rainbow-hued skirts, 
green and white stockings. There they 
greeted Pehr Evind Svinhufvud, Fin- 
land’s grandfatherly President. Skiers 
relayed a message 1,200 miles from 
Petsamo, Arctic Ocean fishing center 
whose harbor, warmed by the Gulf 
Stream, remains ice-free through the 
Winter. 


, Art exhibitions, concerts, and plays 
inspired by the “Kalevala” rounded out 
the cultural jamboree. Then Finns 


turned reluctantly from ancient heroes 


back to the unromantic timber, pulp, 
paper, matches, leather, and butter de- 
manded by a modern world. 


BRITAIN: ‘Deliberate Judgment’ 
Calls for Large Arms Budget 


In the past month Ramsay MacDon- 
ald, Britain’s figurehead Prime Minis- 
ter, has endured three scathing attacks 
from former friends in the Labor Party. 
In each case not one of his government 
colleagues rose to defend him. Last 
week, in a speech at Doncaster, York- 
shire, the Premier struck back at his 
critics: ‘When the moment comes when 
I... am no longer satisfied I can pull 
my full weight in the boat, I shall re- 
quire nobody to advise me... what 
my duty is.” 

Five days later the ex-pacifist laid 
himself open to further Laborite criti- 
cism. He issued an official White Paper 
justifying Britain’s largest arms budg- 
et since 1925. Viscount Hailsham, 
gruff-voiced War Secretary, explained 
the document to Parliament. The war 
lord punctured Mr. MacDonald’s old 
theory that the world wants to disarm. 
“In the deliberate judgment of the gov- 
ernment,” Lord Hailsham growled, ‘‘the 
time has now arrived .. . to bring our 
military preparations more up to date.” 

The husky peer demanded $207,300,- 
000 for military expenses. He urged 
that the army be increased by 2,700 
men to a total of 152,000, and warned 
that the air force and navy must also 
be strengthened. 

Then, with an eye turned toward 





Chancellor Adolf Hitler, Lord Hailsham 
rumbled on: “The desire for peace ex- 
pressed by German leaders is welcomed 
by His Majesty’s government, but it 
cannot fail to recognize that not only 
the forces but the spirit in which the 
German people are being organized con- 
tribute to a general feeling of insecur- 
ity.” 

The peace-loving Premier tried to ex- 
plain: ‘Peace is the principal aim of 
the British foreign policy. .But addi- 
tional expenditures for Great Britain’s 
defense forces can no longer be safely 
postponed.” 


COURT MARTIAL: The Sword Point 
Turns Toward Capt. Henry Sawbridge 


Capt. Henry Richard Sawbridge, com- 
mander of H.M.S. Renown, strode into 
a plain room in the Royal Naval Bar- 
racks at Portsmouth last week. He 
saluted stiffly and surrendered his 
sheathed sword to Vice Admiral Ed- 
ward Astley Astley-Rushton, president 
of a naval court-martial. 

A gray-haired bachelor of 50, he 
faced the charge that he “did, on the 
23rd of January, 1935, negligently or by 
default suffer His Majesty’s Ships Hood 
and Renown to be hazarded.” On that 
day, his 32,000-ton battle cruiser col- 
lided with the 42,100-ton Hood, the 
world’s largest fighting ship, in ma- 
neuvers off the coast of Spain. Both 
ships went into drydock, the Hood with 
a damaged starboard propeller, the Re- 
nown with a dented hull. 

In full-dress blue uniforms heavy 
with gold braid and medals, cocked 
hats, and swords, nine officers sat 
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Prince Ananda, Probable Next 
King of Siam Under a Regency 


around a horseshoe table and heard the 
evidence. Sentries cleared the room 
while the court deliberated. The Cap- 
tain’s sword lay on the table. If the 
court turned its hilt toward the door 
through which the Captain would re- 
enter, it meant acquittal. If they turned 
the point outward, it meant the Cap- 
tain’s career was over. 

Junior officers gave their opinions 
first, lest they be influenced by their 
superiors. When the Captain returned, 
his ruddy face was expressionless. He 
was the only man in the audience who 
did not glance at the sword—its point 
turned grimly toward him. He was de- 
prived of his command and sentenced 
to retire on half pay. Without a word, 
he turned and left the court. Back on 
the sleek gray Renown, he closed the 
door of his cabin and stayed alone a 
long time. Then he began to pack his 
private papers. 

The court martial acquitted Capt. 
Fraser T. B. Tower, commander of the 
Hood, and Rear Admiral Sidney R. 
Bailey, commander of the battle cruiser 
squadron. The Admiral had laid the 
blame on the Renown. “She was mak- 
ing a bad shot at it,” he snapped. He 
was the fifth Admiral court-martialed 
and acquitted since 1873. 

Despite the warning of Captain Saw- 
bridge’s fate, the commanders of two de- 
stroyers, Witch and Whitshed, bumped 
their ships in Mediterranean maneuvers 
last week, and had to put in at Malta. 


SIAM: King Prajadhipok Is 
Now the Prince of Sukhodaya 


The people of Siam were the last to 
hear the news. But it was to them that 
King Prajadhipok, 41, addressed his 
abdication last week. 

At Knowle House, Surrey, England, 
the elm-shaded stone mansion where 

‘the King has been living since last Fall, 
his secretary made the official announce- 
ment: “Well, it is over now. He is no 
longer King.” 


Prajadhipok and Wife: His Secretary Announced, 
‘Well, It Is All Over Now. 


The abdication climaxed what the 
smiling little King called his fight for 
democracy. In 1925, as absolute ruler, 
he ascended the throne of the nine- 
tiered umbrella. Seven years later, 
Westernized young army officers staged 
a bloodless revolt. Col. Phya Phahol, 
tall and unsmiling for a Siamese, de- 
manded a Constitution. The Eton- 
trained monarch gladly relinquished his 
prerogatives. Later, when he saw how 
the army men were running things, he 
financed a revolt, led by his cousin 
Prince Bovaradej, against Premier 
Phya Phahol’s army rule. 


Two King-subsidized groups moved 
on Bangkok. The wily Premier broad- 
cast a false report that he had repulsed 
the north army. The south army there- 
upon retreated, and the Premier crushed 
the northern force. Prince Bovaradej 
escaped. King Prajadhipok tactfully 
wired regrets that a member of his 
family had been tactless enough to 
revolt. 

Political prisoners, including the 
King’s own men, jammed the jails. 
The government tried prisoners secret- 
ly and sentenced many to death. In 
Siam that means a weird ceremony. 
The condemned man kneels. Around 
him dances a blue-clad executioner, 
making fierce rhythmical swipes at the 
victim’s head with an axe-like blade. 
Finally, in ecstatic climax, he severs 
the neck. 

Last Fall, while the King recuperat- 
ed in England from a cataract opera- 
tion, the National Assembly demanded 
that he surrender his power of life and 
death, guaranteed by the Constitution. 
The King refused. On threat of abdi- 
cating, he presented democratic de- 
mands of his own, aimed at curbing the 
army’s power. The government called 
his bluff. 

King Prajadhipok has never loved 
his job. Once he offered to take turns 
at ruling with other members of the 
royal family. Last week it was said 
he felt a “sad relief.” Even if the 
gov2rnment confiscates his rich proper- 
ties in Siam, he need not want. He 
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He Is No Longer King’ 


has salted away a fortune which as- 
sures him at least $50,000 a year. His 
nephew, Prince Ananda, 11, a shy 
youngster now at school in Switzerland, 
will probably succeed to the throne 
under a regency. 

The ex-potentate, under his new title 
of Prince of Sukhodaya, held an inter- 
view, the former Queen Rambai Barni 
at his side. At the end his quick grin 
flashed. “I hope you will not refer to 
me any more as ‘Prince of the 24 Um- 
brellas’,” he begged. “I was never 
‘Brother of the Moon.’ That’s all bunk.” 


U.S. S.R.: Instead of Shooting 
Engineers, Stalin ‘Gets’ Big Shot 


Along Russian railways, wreckage 
litters tne tracks for miles. Sometimes 
30 accidents occur a month. Passen- 
gers jammed in wooden cars die by 
scores. Freight trains often take three 
or four weeks to travel 200 miles. Oc- 
casionally the engineer runs out of fuel 
and waits days for a new supply. Thou- 
sands of carloads of needed goods jam 
Soviet warehouses, while empty freight 
cars clutter sidings 100 miles away. 


Foreign experts blamed the frequent 
bloody collisions on Russian tempera- 
ment, obsolete stock, and a hopelessly 
inadequate signal system. 

Last week Joseph Stalin, dictator of 
all the Russias, got fed up. Instead 
of following his custom of lining up 
engineers before firing squads, he went 
after the man higher up. Dismissing 
Andrei A. Andreyeff, Commissar of 
Transportation, he gave the job to his 
own lieutenant, Lazar M. Kaganovich, 
the Ukrainian Jew who imitates the 
dictator’s mannerisms. 

M. Kaganovich saved the wheat crop 
for starving millions in 1933, and or- 
ganized the second Five Year Plan. 
As director of the Moscow subway job, 
he occasionally pulled on a waterproof 
coat and trousers over the brown 
blouse and breeches he affects, and 
shoveled dirt himself. 
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ART: American Gaffers Send 
Their Wares to London Exhibit 


“Adam and Eve: engraved by cop- 

per wheel process, 14% in. high; 6% 
in. diam., hand-blown, in Steuben Crys- 
al.” 
; The vase, thus described in a busi- 
ness-like catalogue, sat for two days 
on a glass table in New York’s Knoed- 
ler Gallery, along with fifteen other 
pieces of Steuben glassware. Then it 
went to the London Fine Arts Society 
exhibition. 

The vase’s simplicity was deceiving. 
Fine glass takes years of training to 
make. All the gem-like objects in 
Knoedler’s came from the small com- 
munity of Corning, N. Y., where crafts- 
men follow the art of their fathers and 
forefathers. They work on a time basis 
regardless of the number of hours nec- 
essary to complete a job artistically. 

Steuben, a subsidiary of the Corn- 
ing Glass Works, leads in the field of 
American handmade glass. The fate of 
the glass lies in the hands of six men 
called gaffers. Each gaffer has a crew 
of three under him for the earlier proc- 
esses of production. Under a gaffer’s 
experienced manipulation, the hot glass 
is molded into its final graceful form, 
smoothed to crystal glossiness. 

A good gaffer can make a firm’s rep- 
utation. Experienced artisans claim it 
takes fifteen years to learn the tricks 
of the trade. 

The gaffer’s crew has a less difficult 
job. A “gatherer’’ dips the iron blow- 
pipe into a furnace of molten glass; 
a “marverer” blows through the pipe 
and outlines the shape desired. Next 
a “servitor” handles the blowpipe. With 
magic dexterity, he twirls the instru- 
ment about, blowing the while as he 
completes the design—a matter of 
some three seconds. ‘“Servitors’’ never 
use their lungs for blowing. With blow- 
pipe in one side of the mouth, cigarette 
hanging nonchalantly from the other, 
they use only their cheeks for the nec- 
essary wind. 

After crew and gaffer have done their 
jobs, the piece must be perfect in line, 
with no mar or bubble in it. Then off 
it goes to the engraver to get its intri- 
cate design. Steuben uses only three 
engravers in Corning. Each has his 
lathe with 200 copper wheels ranging 
in size from a pea to a silver dollar; 
each boasts that his buzzing instru- 
ments have been handed down from 
craftsmen ancestors. Bending over 
his lathe, constantly changing wheels 
to get the proper effect, the engraver 
sometimes works for three weeks on 
a4 simple design. 

_ When the Fine Arts Society opens 
its exhibition Mar. 20 in New Bond 
Street, the Steuben wares will represent 
the first European showing of modern 
American glass. All designs in the 
exhibition were executed by Sydney 
Waugh, 1929 winner of the Prix de 
oo, pr sculptor for the American 

onuments. Such pieces gener- 
ally cost between $300 and $600. 
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ROOSEVELTS: The Spotlight 
Fails to Burn First Family 


Two years ago this week an Ameri- 
can family stepped into a searing glare 
of publicity. There were seven mem- 
bers: Franklin D. Roosevelt, his wife, 
his daughter, and his four sons. 

As they stepped onto the stage—per- 
haps the largest stage in history—the 
world’s eyes stared. Cameras clicked 
at every Roosevelt smile or frown. Re- 
porters scribbled every Roosevelt com- 
ing or going. 

For two years now publicity’s in- 
exorable eye has not blinked. Press 
associations and large newspapers in- 
creased their Washington staffs. For 
the first time, “covering” the Presi- 
dent’s wife became a full-time report- 
ing job. Never was there so much 
White House news. 

The New York Times’s record: 

Hoover Roosevelt 

Stories 1929-30 1933-4 
About the President 4,660 10,224 
About his wife 261 805 
About his children 31 225 

It was a natural family—one that 
knew its own mind and how it wanted 
to live. Friends shrugged their shoul- 
ders. Of course it would have to give 
all that up—that naturalness. Pub- 
licity would “get” them. It always 
“got” people. 

But now friends are not so sure. 
The evidence to date indicates that the 
Franklin Roosevelts of 1935 are still 
the Franklin Roosevelts of ’33. 


Joun: The youngest Roosevelt wore 
old clothes when he parked his bat- 
tered Ford in the White House drive- 
way on his first trip to Washington. 
At the Colonial entrance a blue-uni- 
formed guard barred his way. It took 
minutes of angry argument to prove 
he was the new President’s son. 

From Washington he went back to 
the sanctuary of Groton School. He 
worked hard on his lessons—a steady, 
but not brilliant student. 

As a Harvard freshman, John finds 
less protection. Petty politicians, 
paupers, and other favor-seekers pur- 
sue the 19-year-old boy as a way to 
his father’s ear. Their appeals troubled 
the thoughtful, introspective youth. At 
first he turned such letters over to his 
mother, but as they grew more and 
more numerous he learned to ignore 
them. 

John spends a good many evenings 
studying. Because he is shy and diffi- 
dent, some of his classmates call him 
a snob. But he enjoys the parties of 
Boston’s subdebutantes and debutantes 
on Friday and Saturday nights. When 
dancing he glides smoothly about the 
floor—usually with eyes closed. 


News photographers have given John 
some of his unhappiest moments. When 
Franklin Jr., his older brother who is 
a class ahead of him, was initiated in- 
to the Hasty Pudding Club, a camera 
man dashed up. Franklin wore a 
placard inscribed: “I’m the nation’s 
leading capitalist’s boy.” John dashed 
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after the photographer, knocked his 
camera to the ground, and tried to 
smash it. A proctor collared him and 
sent him to his room—an unusual ig- 
nominy, even for a freshman. 


FRANKLIN JR.: His first evening in 
the White House found Franklin Jr. 
lacking a collar button for his stiff 
shirt. Down the backstairs he bounded 
and asked a startled usher to lend him 
one. Like John, he returned to Groton, 
but with only three months left until 
his graduation. Business in Washing- 
ton, kept his father from seeing him 
carry off two prizes at commencement: 
as the best debater, and as the school’s 
most successful combiner of sports and 
studies. 

That Summer of 1933 he had his 
first burns under the spotlight. He, 
his father, and his brother James, 
dressed in old pants and older sweaters, 
cruised up the New England coast in 
the ‘schooner Amberjack II, borrowed 
from a friend, Paul D. Rust Jr. of Bos- 
ton. Always the gray form of a naval 
vessel lurked near by. 

In his two years at Harvard, Frank- 
lin has shown himself a better athlete 
than student. He stroked the fresh- 
man crew and has good prospects of a 
place in the varsity shell this Spring. 
Academically he is skating on pretty 
thin ice, despite his alert mind. 

Parties may have something to do 
with his failure to head classes. He 
has had more than 200 invitations so 
far this year. Unlike John, he accepts 
most of them. 


Of late, classmates report, the light 
in his room usually burns until late at 
night, a probable sign that he is bon- 
ing to finish the year with a creditable 
standing. 

Franklin has had more tussles with 
photographers than John and more en- 
counters with favor-seekers. But like 
John, he is learning to ignore both. The 
boys are trying to adopt the advice 
which the first President Roosevelt 
gave his son Theodore 30 years ago: 
“Don’t let newspaper men and camera 


Anna Eleanor, Mother of the Merry Roosevelts: 
In Two Years She Has Traveled 75,000 Miles 


men betray you into excessive irrita- 
tion.” 


E.uioTtT: During the two years, El- 
liott, the least stable of the family, has 
had three jobs and two wives. He is 
24. Soon after the inauguration he 
bobbed up in California as vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the little 
Gilpin Airlines. After studying the 
concern, he advised the owner, Con- 
gresswoman Isabella Greenway, to 
pocket her losses and close up. When 
she took his advice, he found himself 
jobless. 

Promptly he headed for Reno to 
make himself wifeless. A _ telephone 
plea from his father to “wait a while” 
failed to sway him. Within a week of 
his divorce he married Ruth Googinhs, 
a diminutive debutante from Fort 
Worth, Texas. It was during this epi- 
sode that Elliott felt the insistence of 
newspaper men. In Chicago his re- 
sentment led to bitter altercations. The 
couple hurried to California, where 
Elliott persuaded William Randolph 
Hearst to hire him to write an aviation 
column. 

The Hearst job lasted a year, to be 
followed by a vice presidency of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
with offices in Washington. Five weeks 
ago that title mysteriously faded, and 
Elliott became the chamber’s ‘“Con- 
sultant on Air Transport.” 

Family disapproval of his divorce and 
hasty remarriage lasted a year. Dur- 
ing that time Elliott’s first wife, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Donner’ Roosevelt, often 
visited the White House. Finally, last 
Fall, the President consented to meet 
Ruth—and the couple returned to pa- 
rental favor. 

Elliott’s energies lately have gone to 
help the National Aeronautic Associ- 
ation lay plans for a South American 
air derby. He talks aviation all the 
time, and friends believe he has found 
a permanent interest after several years 
of searching. They say he has plenty 
of “gumption.” 


James: The 1933 family trek to the 
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White House found the oldest son aq). 
ready established in business. James 
Roosevelt’s Boston insurance business 
had prospered before 1933. Since then 
it has prospered even more. His po- 
litical activity, dating back to 1999 
when he campaigned for Al Smith, also 
spurted when he became the President's 
son. 


But James goes his way serenely, 
His very nonchalance helps him to 
mingle in crowds without being recog- 
nized and stared at. Neither crowds 
nor reporters bother him—of all the 
children he is most nearly a chip off 
the old block. He alone inherits his 
father’s diplomacy and taste for poli- 
tics. Between the President and his 
son, it is “Jimmy” and “Pop.” 

More disturbing to James than the 
family’s prominence is his own ailing 
stomach. Most mornings he gets up 
feeling wretched and spends several 
hours in acute discomfort. 

Bostonians say he wants to be the 
Bay State’s Governor. Last week he 
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James and Wife and Daughter: He Is 
Most Nearly a Chip Off the Old Block 
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Elliott and Wife: 


WIDE WORLD 
John: The Youngest and Prob- 
ably the Most Introspective 
surprised them. He suddenly trans- 
planted his business, his wife (the 
former Betsy Cushing), and his 3- 
year-old daughter to New York. Then 
he took his wife on a flying trip to the 
West Indies. 


AnnA: Daughter Anna’s first reaction 
to the White House was that she 
“could hardly sleep in that Union Sta- 
tion”—her spacious new bedroom. She 
alone of the five children became a reg- 


ular resident there. Because her hus- 
band, Curtis B. Dall, continued to live 
and work in New York City, rumor re- 
ported the affairs of the Dall family 
not healthy. 

The couple were already estranged, 
but out of deference to her father’s po- 
sition they postponed divorce. Finally, 
last Summer, the eldest Roosevelt 
child followed Elliott to Reno. 

In her case there was no parental 
restriction. Family friends say she is 
. the President’s favorite child. She 
inherits much of his energy, more of 
her mother’s. Since she moved to the 


In Aviation He 
Found Stability and a Permanent Interest 
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White House she has found sponsors 
for frequent broadcasts, publishers for 
a score of magazine articles. 


Anna’s friends say that though 
“publicity conscious,” she is still her 
old self. She has a new husband: John 
Boettiger, once a reporter for The 
Chicago Tribune, now assistant to Will 
H. Hays, movie czar. 


Mrs. Boettiger still has her room at 
the White House, and dashes back and 
forth between it and the Boettiger 
apartment in New York. The reason is 
that her children, ‘Sistie” and ‘“Buzzie” 
Dall, must stay in Washington to finish 
the school year there. 


ANNA ELEANOR: In a flurry of Eleanor 
Blue, the President’s wife took the 
inauguration without breaking her 
stride. She was all over Washington, 
starring at fashionable gatherings, 
probing into the city’s slums. She 
figuratively burst over the country, 
hopping in and out of taxies, airplanes, 
trains, and motors, while reporters 
scurried to keep up. 


She announced at the outset that she 
would make simplicity the keynote of 
White House social life. She kept her 
word. Friends unconnected with official 
Washington came and went as often as 
government bigwigs. The Roosevelts 
had fun. Sunday night supper was the 
family’s favorite occasion. It still is. 
Mrs. Roosevelt scrambles eggs in a 
chafing dish under the glittering crys- 
tal chandeliers of the State Dining 
Room. Then all move upstairs for a 
newsreel or a Walt Disney cartoon. 


To buy the food, educate the boys, 
and foot the many items of family ex- 
pense, Mrs. Roosevelt draws on the 
President’s salary of $75,000 less the 
5 per cent Federal pay cut. His private 
income of about $10,000 and hers of 
about $7,000 supplement this. An ad- 
ditional $20,000 has rolled in in royal- 
ties from Mr. Roosevelt’s two books. 
The government provides $25,000 for 
traveling and official entertaining and 
foots the $267,000 maintenance bill of 
the White House and Executive Offices. 
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Anna and Husband: Family Friends Say 
the President’s 


Favorite Child 


Mrs. Roosevelt’s own earnings have 
been considerable. In the last eight 
months of 1934, advertisers paid her 
$36,000 for radio broadcasts. This 
money, however, has not swelled the 
family fortunes; she turned it over di- 
rectly to charities, most of it to the 
Friends Service#Committee. 


In two years she has traveled ap- 
proximately 75,000 miles. Early morn- 
ing horseback rides, including at least 
one spill in the mud—she is 50—keep 
her physically fit. She is not too busy 
for occasional motherly gestures, such 
as dashing to Cambridge to inspect 
John’s and Franklin’s rooms and hem 
curtains for them. Somehow she finds 
time to buy presents for her five grand- 
children’s birthdays. 


FRANKLIN DELANO: Mr. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, still 
seems to feel the world is a grand 
place in which to live. Work that has 
broken other Presidents has left his 
health unimpaired. Dr. Ross McIntyre, 
his personal physician, vouches for the 
fact. Rarely do overlong stretches of 
high-pressure work in Washington par- 
tially stem his bubbling good humor. 
Then he tries to get away. 

Last week’s trip to his mother’s es- 
tate at Hyde Park on the Hudson was 
his first break since Thanksgiving. 
Shortly before he left the capital, he 
snapped at a reporter in his press con- 
ference. Because he is always jovial 
with the press, the incident was unduly 
played up. But he was merely tired. 
Four brief days in Hyde Park, with 
their sleigh rides and motor trips, 
brought back his smile. 

A sea trip does most to restore his 
zest. Jaunts on the cruiser Houston, 
the Astor yacht Nourmahal, and the 
Amberjack II send him back to Wash- 
ington looking years younger. 

A few new wrinkles and gray hairs 
are the only visible effects of two years 
of power and responsibility on the 
world’s most publicized, most impor- 
tuned man. 

' All in all, 
changed much. 


the Roosevelts haven’t 











AVIATION 


WILEY POST: Who Put Emery 
Into Winnie Mae’s Manifold? 


On Washington’s Birthday, Wiley 
Post’s much publicized coast-to-coast 
substratosphere flight started from 
Union Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 
Trussed in his heavy rubberized flying 
suit and oxygen helmet, he hoped to 
climb to 35,000 feet, average 375 miles 
an hour, and make New York in a 
little over seven hours. Thus he would 
lop nearly three hours off Col. Roscoe 
Turner’s ten-hour-two-minute  trans- 
continental record. 

“I was going along great guns,” the 
one-eyed, world-girdling pilot said. “I 
was making plenty of speed and rapid- 
ly getting to the 35,000-foot level. 
Suddenly the oil pressure started to go 
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End of Winnie Mae’s Flight: ‘The Rottenest Thing,’ Said Wiley Post 


down. Next I discovered a leak in the 
oil line . . .” About 125 miles north- 
east of Burbank, the Winnie Mae’s 
motor began to heat up dangerously. 
Oil spewed over the windshield. New 
York was out of the question. Even 
getting back to Burbank was impos- 
sible. 

Post’s problem was a knotty one. 
To cut wind resistance and thus add 
15 miles an hour to his speed, he had 
dropped his landing gear on the take- 
off. Since his plane had no gasoline 
dump valves he had somehow to bring 
the gearless plane down with over a 
ton of fuel in the tanks. Wheeling 
about he headed for Muroc Dry Lake 
in the Mojave Desert, the glass-smooth 
test ground for racing automobiles. 

At 24,500 feet he cut his motor and 
started gliding in. A motorist with a 
stalled engine neither heard nor saw 
the Winnie Mae as she slid quietly in 
the sand. Post hoisted himself out of 
the plane but was unable to remove 
his rubberized suit by himself. Hob- 
bling to the motorist, he tapped him 
on the shoulder. 
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The man looked around, let out a 
whoop, and ran, wide-eyed with terror, 
for his life. When Post coaxed him 
back to unfasten the oxygen helmet he 


stammered: “Gosh, feller, I thought 
you had dropped out of the moon or 
somewhere...” 

Last week, Post landed at Newark 
airport and belligerently explained the 
abrupt finish of the flight which had 
averaged 345 miles an hour. He was 
forced down, he declared, not by a 
broken oil line, as he had first thought, 
but by more than two pounds of metal 
filings and emery powder, which some- 
one had put into his intake manifold. 
Such a mixture would have chewed 
any motor to pieces in a short time. 

“T have no idea who might have done 
it,” he raged. “The plane was un- 
guarded in Los Angeles. It’s the rot- 
tenest thing I’ve met up with in flying.” 

Lest anyone suspect him of a flabby 
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alibi he promised to try another flight 
immediately worn motor parts are re- 
placed. Meanwhile the aviation world 
was puzzled. It seemed incredible that 
anyone would perpetrate such a mur- 
derous trick on one of the best and 
most popular flyers in the world. 


COLLINS: Diving at 400 Miles 
An Hour Better Than Starving 


® An army pilot flying out of Langley 
Field, Va., on a cross-country training 
trip unbuckled the strap that held him 
in his seat, started digging through his 
togs for his watch. His longitudinally 
unstable plane dropped out from under 
him, left him sitting alone in mid-air. 
He reached for his rip cord. 


® Another army student pilot at Brooks 
Field got orders to make a solo flight. 
He could find no training plane avail- 
able. So he climbed into his instruc- 
tor’s beautifully constructed plane— 
“the sweetest flying ship on the field.” 
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In the take-off the student ground. 
looped into a line of parked cars. “My 
ship ... my car... my God,” screamed 
the instructor. 


®An army pilot leaving Selfridge 
Field, Mich., with eight passengers trieq 
to take off by running only half the 
length of the field. At the field bound. 
ary he struck a ridge, bounced into the 
air, then crashed to the ground. No one 
was injured. “It was one of those 
times when a pilot doesn’t get killeg 
in spite of himself.” 

These three tales went out to news- 
papers last week from The Chicago 
Tribune-New York News Syndicate 
headquarters. The author was James 
H. Collins, audacious airplane test pilot, 
starting a career as a newspaper man. 

Few men’s lives have been so replete 
with spine-chilling thrills; few have as 
many readable stories to tell as Col- 
lins. His profession—test-diving ex- 
perimental planes—numbers a scant 
half dozen living members in the United 
States. Dozens of past members now 
repose in graveyards. 

Collins, born in Warren, Ohio, 30 
years ago, attended Akron high schools, 
then the University of Akron. At 20 
he joined the army as an Air Corps 
cadet and went through the Kelly 
Field, Texas, school as a classmate of 
Charles A. Lindbergh. After four 
army years Collins took up free-lance 
flying. He found test-diving paid best: 
an afternoon’s work would net $1,500 
if the pilot lived, or the proceeds of a 
$15,000 insurance policy if he cracked 
up. Collins knew the extreme danger 
made it “a sap’s game.” But “starva- 
tion was dangerous, too.” 

In 1928, over Anacostia Field, out- 
side of Washington, Collins got his 
worst scare in this type of work. In 
a Curtiss Hell Diver he was supposed 
to zoom toward the earth in a power 
dive at nearly 400 miles an hour, then 
try to pull the plane out of the dive. 
Flyers consider anything more than a 
1,000-feet-per-minute descent unbear- 
able for the human system. Collins’s 
descent rate was more than 34,000 feet 
per minute. 

That dive was a failure. Tail and 
wings dropped off the plane and Col- 
lins was knocked unconscious against 
the plane’s instrument panel. He bare- 
ly came to in time to “bail out.” 


Last Summer Collins made his fourth 
dive at Buffalo. At the airport, he 
wrote in The Saturday Evening Post 
last month, “they greeted me with a 
queer sort of smile on their faces, like 
you greet somebody you know is being 
played for a sucker. Maybe they were 
right ... but I resented that smile...” 
The dive was a success. Next week, 
for an unnamed client, the curly-haired, 
blue-eyed pilot will make dive number 
five. “I can’t resist the money,” he 
explained last week. 


The chief hazard in test-diving planes 
is leveling off at nearly 400 miles per 
hour. The centrifugal pull is generally 
about 9 G’s—that is, pressure rams 
the pilot into his seat with about nine 
times the force of gravity. Thus Col- 
lins’s seat push is about 1,350 pounds. 
The furious “pull out” drains blood 
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from the pilot’s head, leaving him tem- 
porarily blind and slightly faint. 

Although naval pilots have experi- 
mented with a tightly laced corset to 
support their abdomens on dives, Col- 
lins uses nothing. His only special 
equipment is a football helmet. This 
ne added after the nearly fatal Ana- 
costia dive. The helmet doubtless 
saved him from death on one sickening 
trip when a floorboard burst its moor- 
ings, crashed into the helmet, and cut 
completely through it. 

The most peaceful interlude in his 
stormy career came as pilot for H. A. 
Fortington, Royal Insurance Co., Ltd., 
executive. He merely had to take his 
employer between Newark Airport and 
Fortington’s Hudson River home at 
Poughquag, near Poughkeepsie. 

In 1929 he went to Wichita with an 
order to fly a new transport from the 
factory to New York for delivery. With- 
in a week Collins got married: “I 
went out for a plane and came back 
with a wife.” The wedding took place 
at 3 o’clock one afternoon. At 4 o’clock 
they took off for the East. In their 
Mineola, Long Island, home today romp 
their two children, a 2-year-old boy and 
a 1-year-old girl. 

In 1932 Collins, flat broke, got his 
baptism of literary fire: “I thought 
Collier’s was a pretty good magazine 
so I sent them an article.” They took 
it. Last year during a slack in flying 
jobs he took a second journalistic 
fling. He bought a shiny Royal port- 
able typewriter and hired a $5-a-month 
cubbyhole at Roosevelt Field, Long Is- 
land, to work in. The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post paid him well for ‘‘Return to 
Earth.” 

Capt. Joseph Medill Patterson, pub- 
lisher of New York’s most aggressive 
tabloid, The Daily News, thought it one 
of the most exciting pieces of non- 
fiction the Post had ever run. Imme- 
diately Captain Patterson wired Col- 
lins his congratulations. An offer of 
his present syndicate job followed by 
telephone. Collins writes six articles 
a week. 

se 


BIRD MAN: Oh, for the Wings 
Of Canvas and Steel Tubing 


Four centuries ago Leonardo da 
Vinci, the great Italian painter-scien- 
tist, studied the flight of birds, making 
innumerable drawings of them in his 
notebook. He was convinced that 
under the proper conditions man could 
fly—not in a machine, but with wings 
attached to his body. On one note- 
book page he drew a wing and wrote: 
“You are to remember that your ‘bird’ 
ought not to imitate anything but a 
bat, because the membranes give 
Strength to the wings.” 

Leonardo would have stared had he 
been at Daytona Beach, Fla., last week. 
Clem Sohn, 22-year-old professional 
parachute jumper, jumped from a 
plane. On his back he wore a para- 
chute; under his arms, a pair of wings 
ribbed like a bat’s. 

From a height of 12,000 feet Sohn 
plunged, arms close to his sides. Soon 
he reached 180 miles an hour—the 
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Leonardo da Vinci’s Sketch of a Bat-Like Wing for Human Flying 


speed at which wind resistance stops a 
falling man’s acceleration. At 10,000 
feet he spread his wings. He descended 
slantwise, his descent speed reduced to 
90 miles per hour. Bending his knees, 
he performed a somersault-like loop. 
Then he volplaned again. Alternately, 
he looped and planed until he was 2,000 
feet from the ground. Then he folded 
his wings and pulled the rip-cord of his 
parachute. Seventy-eight seconds after 
he left the plane he was safely on the 
ground, three miles from the point 
above which he had leaped. 


Sohn developed the wings after a 
year of experiments. They. are made 
of canvas on a tubular steel frame. 
They are equipped with a device to pre- 
vent their opening too far and ripping 
out the flyer’s arms. Between his legs 
he wears a canvas “web” to function 
like a bird’s tail. 


Sohn plans to patent the wings and 


tail and make other flights with a 
smoke-screen apparatus attached to his 
foot to record his course. 

The press hailed the stunt enthusi- 
astically: “Winged Man Flies Under 
Own Power.” But skeptical airmen 
pointed out that the bizarre wings 
checked Sohn’s fall little more than 
would a parasol. Sohn’s gyrations, 
they said, could have been performed 
with a bread board, which would pre- 
sent enough surface to the air to throw 
a freely falling man into a loop. They 
averred the stunt was merely a fancy 
delayed parachute jump, at which Sohn 
is an expert. 

But. Sohn declared he did not actually 
need the ’chute. 

“I am sure I could have glided... 
laterally if I had concentrated my ef- 
forts on that,” he maintained, “but it 
was cold, and I was in a hurry to get 
to the ground.” 
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Clem Sohn: At 10,000 Feet He Spread His Wings 
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WIDE WORLD 
Study in Patriotism: Japanese Children Bow in Tribute to Statue of ‘Three Human The King’s Ast 
Bombers,’ Erected to Honor Soldiers Who Died Carrying Dynamite Into Shanghai Forts His Daily Check 








Racing a Dust Storm: A Motorist Speeds Into Scott City, Kans., a Few Moments Ahead of a 56-Mile- 
an-Hour Blow. Other Troubles of the Middle West Last Week Included an Earthquake and a Tornado 
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WICE WORLD KEYSTONE 
Dr. Jones, Makes Stull the Windy City: Chicago Puts Out ‘Life Lines’ for Pedestrians on Michi- 
nwich, England gan Avenue, While Other Cities Were Making Claims to Its Traditional Title 


Front Row Seat for the Tornado: It Was Only Three-Quarters of a Mile Away 
When This Photograph Was Taken in the Arkansas River Valley Near Wichita, Kans. 
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BASEBALL: The Pre-Season Dope 
Points to Boston Team Party 


In no other sport but baseball do 
employers pay the expenses of em- 
ployes during a conditioning period so 
that they know their jobs and are fit 
to work when their salaries start. 

Every March the magnates of the 
sixteen major league clubs spend an 
estimated $350,000 to provide training 
camps where hired hands can toughen 
flabby muscles and reduce avoirdupois. 
The magnates recover most of this 
money by arranging pre-season exhi- 
bition games. 

This year eleven teams are warming 
up in tropical Florida. Three—Pitts- 
burgh and two Chicago teams—chose 
California. The Cleveland Indians 
went to New Orleans, La.; Washing- 
ton’s Senators to Biloxi, Miss. 


In most camps the players live at 
$10-a-day hotels. Training is sketchy. 
The men play baseball less than four 
hours a day. The rest of the time, they 
take sun baths, shoot golf, battle at 
bridge, go to movies, and overindulge 
in pies and steaks. When the season 
opens, Apr. 16, few of the athletes will 
be at their best. Baseball fans know 
that it takes until June—three months 
of action—to adjust pitchers’ arms and 
batters’ eyes. 


\ 
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Dizzy Dean Wants to Know: 


Baseball men admit lax training 
camps don’t whip players into tiptop 
condition. Yet “the national pastime” 
couldn’t prosper without them. At the 
camps, sport writers, the game’s gen- 
erous free publicity agents, get ma- 
terial for stories about gawky rookies 
making good, about veterans tottering 
on brittle legs. Dyed-in-the-wool fans 
up North digest all this “inside dope” 
and gradually work themselves to fever 
heat waiting for the season to begin. 


Now is the time when crystal-gazing 
bleacherites and soothsaying “experts” 
of the Fourth Estate predict the out- 
come of the 1935 pennant chases. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE: This year a three- 
cornered race looms between St. Louis, 
New York, and Chicago. 


® St. Louis: The Cardinals are favor- 
ites. Yet the Dean brothers, who 
pitched the team to the world’s cham- 
pionship last Summer, can’t improve 
much and might do a lot worse this 
year. Manager Frisch let Chicago take 
Tex Carleton, his pitcher who looks 
like Dizzy Dean and sometimes rivals 
him as a mound ace. Outfielder Joe 
(Ducky Wucky) Medwick must con- 
valesce after a recent tonsil operation. 


® New York: On paper the Giants look 
stronger than last year when they lost 
the National League race to the Car- 
dinals by only one game. Dashing 
Dick Bartell, new shortstop, plugs a 
hole in the infield. Carl Hubbell is still 


‘Why Doesn’t Babe Ruth Stay in the American League?’ 


— 


a menace to enemy batsmen. Pitcher 
Roy Parmelee, out much of last year 
because of appendicitis, boasts a ney 
“fork ball” that floats slowly up to the 
plate and invites batters to break their 
backs swinging. The Giants’ main 
problem is psychological. They must 
persuade themselves that they are a 
winning team. They must forget their 
amazing last minute collapse last year 
which can only be explained by what 
athletes call lack of “guts.” 


® Chicago: Manager Grimm’s Cubs are 
well-balanced and fast. Rival pitchers 
will not enjoy facing Cuyler, Herman, 
Klein, and Lindstrom in succession. 


® Pittsburgh: Fair, with a chance to 
upset the dope and beat all three of 
the leading contenders. 


* Cincinnati: First to start Spring 
training but destined to finish last 
again. 


® Philadelphia: 
Phillies.” 


® Brooklyn: They are in the league 
but that’s about all. 


® Boston: Most talked about but prob- 
ably will wind up with the also-rans. 
Early last week Packy McPartland, 
major-domo of the Boston Braves’ club- 
house, ordered a new uniform that 
measured 42 inches at the waist; hips 
60; collar, 17, and cap size 73%. It was 
for Babe Ruth, whom Judge Enil 
Fuchs, owner of the Braves, got from 


Still the “Futile 
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Col. Jacob Ruppert’s New York Yan- 
kees for nothing. 

Sixteen years ago the Billiken-faced 
Bambino, wearing the uniform of 
poston’s American League Red Sox, 
pegan hoisting parabolic home runs in- 
to right field bleachers. Colonel Rup- 
pert paid $125,000 to bring Ruth to 
New York. At the height of his career, 
Ruth earned more than the President 
of the United States. Last Winter, 
Ruth said his active days were over, 
that he’d like to have a manager’s job. 
No magnate of either league heeded 
his application. 

Finally Judge Fuchs, beset with 
fnancial problems, decided to take a 
chance on “Old Man” Ruth. The judge 
signed Ruth to a player’s contract— 
amcunt, a secret—made him a vice 
president of the club, offered him 
stock, and indicated that next year he 
will replace Bill McKechnie as man- 
ager. 

Ruth and Maranville, whose com- 
pined ages total 82—the Babe is 40; 
the Rabbit, 42—-will lure thousands of 
customers to National League games 
during the first month of the season 
and longer if the Braves stay in the 
race. 

Dizzy Dean, who used to be the 
league’s prime drawing card, was one 
of the few not pleased by Ruth’s new 
lease of life. ‘He made his money in 
the American League, so why doesn’t 
he stay there?’”’ he squawked. “I re- 
sent his coming to the National League. 
Ill pan him every time I see him.” 
Asked how he’d pitch to Ruth, Dean 
admitted: “If a hit by him means a 
run, sure I'll walk him. Otherwise I'll 
bear down plenty and try to strike 
him out.” 


AMERICAN LEAGUE: In the Spring of 
1934, Jack Doyle, betting commission- 
er, quoted Detroit at 1-30. Yet Detroit 
won the pennant. 

This year the Tigers are receiving 
respectful attention, also New York, 
Cleveland, and Boston. 


* Detroit: The automobile city team 
lacks spare parts. If injuries dog- the 
machine it will break down, and Mickey 
Cochrane’s boys will not repeat. Fans 
say the Tigers won last year only be- 
cause they had the “die-for-dear-old- 
Rutgers” spirit, a state of mind not 
likely to pervade professionals two 
years in a row. 


* New York: Ruth will be missed at 
the bat; not at all in the field, where 
last year he earned a ham’s rating. 
The pitching arm of $20,000-a-year 
Goofy Gomez—more highly paid than 
Dean or Hubbell—should keep the 
Yankees near the top. Ben Chapman 
will experiment as a left-handed hitter. 
Lou Gehrig, $31,000-a-year slugger, will 
feature an attack that is potent but a 
far cry from the Murderer’s Row of ten 
years ago. 


* Cleveland: The Indians have big 
hitters and cagey pitchers but the in- 
field defense seems below champion- 
ship caliber. 


* St. Louis: Improved but no threat. 
* Washington: Cut of it. 
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‘ KEYSTONE 
Daytona Beach, Where Sir Malcolm 
Campbell Tried for Speed Record 


® Philadelphia: Young and coming, but 
needs pitchers. 


Weak. 


® Boston: By a process of elimination 
Thomas Yawkey’s Red Sox rate first 
choice as American League pennant 
winners. The team acquired Joe Cronin, 
flashiest shortstop in baseball, from 
Washington. Bill Werber, fleet base- 
stealer, cavorts at third. Rick Ferrell 
is an ace catcher. The outfield is ade- 
quate. The moundsmen, led by Wes 
Ferrell and Lefty (Moses) Grove, are 
strong. 

It looks like Boston’s year. Probably 
the Braves will draw customers until 
the Babe Ruth novelty wears off. Then 
the Red Sox expect to come in for 
patronage, as The Hub cheers its first 
championship team since 1918. 


® Chicago: 


CAMPBELL: He Breathes Poison 
Fumes and Gets Sand in Ears 


If a suicide leaped from the top of 
the Empire State Building in New 
York, his body would reach the pave- 
ment traveling at 118 miles per hour. 
Tests show that a golf ball leaves Gene 
Sarazen’s clubhead at a rate of 120 
miles per hour, the same speed as 
Union Pacific’s fastest streamlined 
train. 

Sir Malcolm Campbell is speedier 
still. Last week on Daytona Beach’s 
water packed silica sands, the million- 
aire fatalist piloted his 7-ton Bluebird 
over 200 miles an hour. The '50-year- 
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old dare-devil Scot was dissatisfied. He 
wanted to go 300 miles per hour. 

Saturday in full view of his frightened 
wife and freckled-faced 11-year-old 
daughter Jean, who unconcernedly 
munched a hamburger and sipped soda 
pop, Campbell narrowly escaped death. 
While he hurtled along at 233 miles 
per hour, his engine cover became over- 
heated and tore loose. Exhaust fumes 
from the poisonous tetraethyl gas filled 
his nostrils. Sand from the churning 
wheels blinded his eyes, deafened his 
ears. Somehow he kept control of his 
wheel and slowed down to a safe halt. 

Sunday Campbell made another run. 
This time the car swerved and bounced 
on the bumpy beach. He skidded, shot 
for the water, and missed the seaside 
guide flags by less than a foot. His 
goggles slipped from his eyes over his 
nose as he entered the measured mile. 
Though virtually blind, he kept his 
foot down on the accelerator. He re- 
gained control and ran the mile at 270- 
per-hour rate, only 2 miles per hour 
less than his own world’s record. 


Campbell, who has written books, 
sensed the drama of his escape as news- 
paper men gathered around him at the 
finish. He lit a cigarette and held out 
his hand to show it didn’t quiver: 


“T’ve had rough rides, but today was 
a nightmare. It is remarkable I wasn’t 
thrown bodily from the car. The car 
was in the air more than it was on the 
ground. Had it not been for my safety 
belt I could not have remained in the 
car. I was fairly beaten black and blue. 
Wind pressure on my head as I bounced 
into the air was terrific.” 
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Born: To Sir Walter Gilbey, 75, 
British sportsman, and the former Mrs. 
Marion Broadhead, 39, a son. “I don’t 
think it is of much public interest,” 
said Sir Walter. “I already have a 
son and heir.” Walter Ewart Gilbey, 
the son and heir, is 48. 

NAMED: The son born Feb. 8 to Capt. 
and Mrs. Neville Lawrence of London: 
Walter Nicholas Murray Butler Law- 
rence, for his two grandfathers, the 
president of Columbia University and 
Sir Walter Lawrence, first baronet. 

Brrtupay: Geraldine Farrar, opera 
singer who now describes Metropolitan 
Opera performances over the radio, 53, 
Feb. 28. Music today seems to her 
“like a case of mass production. There’s 
too much encouragement of mediocre 
talent.” 


® Laura E. Richards, author of chil- 
dren’s books, 85, Feb. 27. Mrs. Rich- 
ards, daughter of Julia Ward Howe 
who wrote “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” celebrated by publishing her 
seventy-sixth book, a life of her fa- 
ther, Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe. 
ENGAGED: Chester Alan Arthur Jr., 
grandson of the twenty-first President, 
and Mrs. Esther Strachey, divorced 
wife of John Strachey, English writer. 
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WIDE WORLD 
Arrived: Dr. Dana Coman and 
Growth Acquired in Antarctica 


Last Nov. 3, Mr. Arthur’s father mar- 
ried Mrs. Rowena Dashwood Graves, 
Colorado Springs business woman. 


® David Stern 3d, son of J. David 
Stern, Philadelphia and New York 
newspaper publisher, and Louise Beggs 
of Merion, Pa. The wedding date: 
Mar. 11. 

Marriepb: Helen Hall, director of the 
Henry Street Settlement in New York, 
and Paul U. Kellogg, editor of The 
Survey and The Survey Graphic, at a 
friend’s home in Jersey City, N. J. 


® Rosalind Kress, daughter ef Claude 
W. Kress, head of the S. H. Kress & 
Co. chain stores, and Charles Wesley 
Frame of Utica, N. Y., in the Park 
Lane Hotel, New York. 


® Ruth Mannix, niece of Edward Man- 
nix, general manager of Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer Studios, and W. S. Van 
Dyke, director of the movies “Eskimo,” 
“Trader Horn,” and “The Thin Man,” 
at Gretna, La. 


® Donna Emanuela de Dampierre, 
granddaughter of the former Josephine 
Curtis of Boston, and Prince Jaime of 
Spain, deaf-mute son of former King 
Alfonso, in Rome. Ten small girls, 
decked out as Florentine pages of the 
Renaissance, assisted the diamond- 
coronetted bride with her 7-yard train. 

Divorcep: John Kirkland, author of 
the successful play “Tobacco Road,” by 
Jayne Shattuck Kirkland, in Los 
Angeles. “He would leave me,” charged 
Mrs. Kirkland, “for from two days to 
a week and tell me it was none of my 
business.” Kirkland is the former hus- 
band of Nancy Carroll, movie actress. 


® Arthur J. Thompson of New York, 
by Coe Glade of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, in Chicago, on charges of de- 
sertion. “My marriage,” complained 
Miss Glade, “lasted one hour. My hus- 
band was to follow me here, but he 
never did.” 


Divorce Sovcut: By Max Rein- 


hardt, theatrical producer mentioned as 
a possible successor to Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza as director of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Co., from Elsa Heims, in 


Nevada. Mr. Reinhardt, rumored to be 
considering remarriage, wants to en- 
sure the legality of the divorce from 
Miss Heims he obtained in Riga, Lat- 


via, in 1931. He will not divulge the 


name of his new bride-to-be. 


ARRIVED: Douglas Fairbanks Sr., 
movie actor, and Lady Sylvia Ashley, 
in St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, from 
London. Fairbanks fished, shopped, 
fought off an admiring crowd, and re- 
fused to answer the “embarrassing” 
question of whether he planned to 
marry Lady Ashley. The two and a 
party of guests boarded the yacht 
Caroline for a Caribbean cruise. 


® Edith Mason of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, in New York, from Europe, 
with her husband, Georgio Polacco, 
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ACME 
Died: Arthur H. Young (Left), 
Famous Big-Game Robin Hood 


and their child, Graziella, 9. “I wanted 
our daughter to be anything, even a 
skilled plumber, rather than a singer,” 
sighed Miss Mason. “The fact is that 
she actually sings ‘Traviata’ better 
than I do.” 


® Bernt Balchen, flyer; Dr. Dana Co- 
man, scientist, and Walter C. J. Lanz, 
radio operator, all members of the 
Lincoln Ellsworth-Sir Hubert Wilkins 
Antarctic Expedition, in New York, 
from the Antarctic. Dr. Coman, who 
acquired a handsome beard during his 
absence, revealed Balchen has a new 
accomplishment. “He’s just as good a 
cook as he is a pilot,” the doctor 
guffawed. “But I won’t say much for 
his bread. It just stuck to the table.” 


® Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, widow of 
“T.R.,” in New York, from Guatemala 
and Panama. Son Kermit met and 
kissed her. 


Diep: Arthur H. Young, 52, world’s 
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foremost archer, of acute appendicitis 
in Chicago. After becoming American 
champion pistol shot and an expert 
rifle marksman, the big-game hunter 
gave up guns to “give the beasts a 
chance.” An Indian taught him arch. 
ery. With bow and arrow, Mr. Young 
bagged elephants, walruses, rhinocerj, 
and a Kodiak bear. 


® Other Deaths: Charles Denison 
Holmes, inventor who developed a pow. 
erful new engine for wartime use and 
finally received a reward three weeks 
ago—a letter of thanks from Pregj- 
dent Roosevelt ... Mary Cecilia Fair- 
fax, headmistress of the Chapin Schoo! 
for girls in New York .. . Former 
Sheriff W. A. Strange of Tyler, Texas, 
whom adrenalin injections kept alive 
a week after he first “died.” 

Buriep: Frankie Rio, onetime aide 
of Scarface Al Capone, in Mount Car- 
mel Cemetery, Chicago. Truckloads 
of flowers and even a neon cross took 
second place to the tribute the former 
Chicago gang lord ordered from Alca- 
traz Prison—a 5-foot wreath shaped 
like a red heart and decorated with 
gold letters proclaiming “To my pal 
from Al.” 

Sick List: Dr. John M. Wheeler, eye 
specialist who four years ago in this 
country removed a cataract from the 
left eye of King Prajadhipok (see page 
16) of Siam (tumor of the left eye): 
operated upon and lost sight of that 
eye. 

Fifty students of Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y. (German measles): 
quarantined. 

Senator James Davis of Pennsyl- 
vania (run-down): undergoing health 
treatments at Battle Creek sanitarium. 

August Wilhelm, son of the former 
German Kaiser (heart attack): must 
remain in bed. 

John Barrymore, actor blessed with 
America’s premier profile (influenza 
and bronchitis): annoyed. 


WIDE WORLD 


Arrived: Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt 
Sr., From Guatemala and Panama 
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PARDON: ‘Mercy’ Murderer Wins 
Speedy Reprieve and Release 


A frail woman, 62, sat forward ex- 
pectantly in a motor car bearing her 
toward the small English town of Burn- 
pridge. Guards surrounded the home 
Mrs. May Brownhill was approaching. 
Her husband and sister eagerly awaited 
her. 

Last December a jury convicted Mrs. 
Brownhill of painlessly killing her im- 
pecile son Denis with sedative tablets. 
The bewildered woman muttered: “I 
did it for mercy’s sake.” She faced a 
serious, perhaps fatal operation. She 
dreaded the thought that her death 
might deprive her helpless son of the 
care she had given him for 30 years. 
But the judge sentenced her to hang. 

Two days later petitions descended 
on the Home Office. Authorities acted 
immediately, granting Mrs. Brownhill 
the quickest reprieve in the history of 
British jurisprudence. Last week Sir 
John Gilmour, British Home Secretary, 
took extraordinary action: He ordered 
her released. 


MacCRACKEN: Former Cabinet 
Aide Finally Wends Way to Jail 


Chesley W. Jurney, who in black 
cutaway and red carnation upholds the 
dignity of his post as Sergeant-at- 
Arms of the United States Senate, ap- 
peared in the press gallery last week. 
“Here’s a statement from Bill Mac- 
Cracken,” he boomed. “I just put him 
in jail.” 

Thus ended the year-old fight be- 
tween William P. MacCracken Jr., for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Aeronautics, and Senatorial investi- 
gators of airmail contracts. Mr. Mac- 


INTERNATIONAL 


Mrs. Wilma Gould: Dined With a 


“Prince” in Turtle-Neck Sweater 


NEWS-WEEK 


Cracken failed to produce documents 
the Senators wanted, then turned over 
files from which certain papers had 
been destroyed. The Senators ordered 
him jailed for contempt. 

After submitting to arrest, Mac- 
Cracken appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which, in 
effect, ruled him out of order. Feb. 4 
it gave him 25 days to decide whether 
to ask for a new hearing or serve his 
10-day jail sentence. After 22 days of 
consideration, MacCracken chose jail. 

He phoned Jurney that he would 
surrender in three-quarters of an hour. 
Jurney, who was in the midst of lunch, 
bolted his food and dashed to the jail. 
There he waited. Finally MacCracken, 
who had lost his way, turned up with 
two bags and his press statement. 

“I am surrendering . .. conscious of 
the fact that I have done no wrongful 
act,” he wrote. As attorney for the 


airmail companies, he explained, he 
had felt bound to get their permission 


INTERNATIONAL 
Sir Basil Zaharoff: ‘Why, He’s 
86,’ Cried Mrs. Gould’s Lawyer 


before disclosing the confidential com- 
munications between client and lawyer. 
As for the missing letters, “not one 
scintilla of evidence,” he insisted, con- 
nected him personally with their de- 
struction. 


PRINCE MIKE: Gould Trial 


‘Muck’ Bares a Royal Wooer 


The tale of how Prince Michael Ro- 
manoff, known to New York police as 
plain Harry Gerguson, former pants 
presser, wooed but did not win Mrs. 
Wilma Gould unfolded last week in New 
York Supreme Court. Mrs. Gould is 
suing Norman J. Gould, her brother- 
in-law; Ellwood W. Kemp Jr., a lawyer, 
and Gerard Luisi, head of a detective 
agency, for conspiring to get evidence 
so her husband could divorce her. She 
wants $500,000 damages. 

Prince Mike, she intimated, was the 












INTERNATIONAL 
Harry (Prince Mike) Gerguson: His 
Royal Dignity Lapsed Into Boredom 


defendants’ hired man. 

She met the Prince, she said, on Jan. 
28, 1931, at a cocktail party. There- 
after he telephoned her daily, until she 
consented to go out with him on Feb. 2. 
He proposed marriage. 

“And did you accept?” asked her 
cross-examiner. 

“No,” Mrs. Gould dimpled. 
him I was married.” 

Notwithstanding his rejection, the 
Prince’s ardor still flamed. He per- 
suaded her to dine with him eight days 
later, at 7:30. He arrived at 9, not in 
dinner jacket, as Mrs. Gould expected, 
but in turtle-neck sweater and cream 
sport coat. While she discussed with 
the head waiter the proper preparation 
of oysters, Prince Mike toyed with her 
demitasse. 

She drank her coffee and felt drowsy. 
She asked to be taken home. The next 
thing she knew she was in a strange 
apartment. There was a noise at the 
door. She was in bed. Prince Mike 
was in shorts. He skipped to the door 
and with outraged royal dignity pro- 
claimed the one-room-and-bath was his 
castle. How dare intruders enter? 

But they did—and one was Mrs. 
Gould’s husband, a pump manufacturer. 
The ensuing divorce suit failed when 
the court ruled Mr. Gould mentally in- 
competent. Mrs. Gould retaliated with 
the conspiracy suit. 

Defense counsel claim she is a design- 
ing woman of not too good repute. 
Mrs. Gould admitted her wide acquaint- 
ance included Sir Basil Zaharoff, ““mys- 
tery man of Europe.” 

“You were ...to get a divorce and 
marry Sir Basil?’ inquired defense 
counsel. 

“I was not,” replied Mrs. Gould. 

“Why, he’s 86!” interjected her law- 
yer. 

Then Mrs. Gould’s attorneys attempt- 
ed to prove Prince Mike in Mr. Gould’s 
employ. Mike leaned wearily on his 
weeping-willow walking stick and sighed 
his boredom “with all tkis muck.” 


“I told 
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KEYSTONE 


Andrew Mellon Finds a Place to Smoke One of His 
Little Cigars During Recess in Income Tax Hearing 


MELLON: Did He Make ‘Shadow 
Sales’ to Coalesced and Ascalot? 


When Andrew Mellon began his bat- 
tle to clear his name of income tax 
evasion charges in Pittsburgh a fort- 
night ago, two big hand trucks trun- 
dled piles of ledgers and other records 
into the court room. From these the 
former Secretary of the Treasury hoped 
to prove that the government owed 
him a $139,045 refund on his 1931 tax. 
From the same records, the govern- 
ment hoped to show that the 79-year- 
old financier owed $3,080,261 in taxes 
and penalties. 

Last week the hearings developed 
these iuighlights: 


®As Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Mellon approved a rule requiring list- 
ing of tax-exempt securities on income 
tax returns. But he failed to list his 
own tax-exempt holdings. 


® Howard M. Johnson, Mellon’s finan- 
cial secretary, testified the financier 
scarcely glanced at his income tax re- 
port when signing it Mar. 14, 1931. 
That day the financier was preparing to 
sail for England to become Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James’s. His office 
resembled “a three-ring circus.” 





® An office force of several bookkeepers 
and accountants help Mr. Mellon fill out 
his annual tax returns. Lawyers also 
lend a hand. 


® Frank J. Hogan, Mellon’s chief 
counsel, brought out that in December, 
1931, two years after the 1929 market 
crash, Mr. Mellon’s wealth totaled 
about $200,000,000. The following year 
he gave his son and daughter a fortune 
in stocks, but continued to receive the 
dividends. 


® The government contended Mr. Mel- 
lon evaded taxes by deducting losses 
on “shadow sales” of securities to per- 
sonal holding companies controlled by 
his son and daughter. In 1931 one of 
these firms, the Coalesced Company, 
bought from Mr. Mellon 123,000 shares 
of Pittsburgh Coal Co. common stock. 
On that sale, the financier reported a 
loss of more than $5,000,000. In court 
Mr. Johnson insisted his employer had 
no knowledge of who bought the stock. 


© The hearing produced its note of 
comic relief. The government’s staff 
of lawyers from Washington were sur- 
prised to learn that Mr. Mellon owned 
the hotel at which they were stopping, 
the Pittsburgher. 
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STAGE: ‘De Lawd’ of ‘Creen 
Pastures’ Misses 1,659th Cu¢e 


“Gangway! Gangway for de Lawd 
Gawd Jehovah!” 

But “de Lawd,” whom more than two 
million people have come to know ip 
Mare Connelly’s “Green Pastures,” 
failed to answer the cue Gabriel sounded 
for the 1,659th time. 

Richard B. Harrison, who created the 
part of the Negro deity, lay ill in a 
hospital cot in New York—‘‘jes’ like a 
natchel man.” Four years of trouping. 
One night stands. Concern for his wife 
and daughter—both sick in hospitals, 
Interviews. Speeches. Receptions. Al] 
these had sapped the enormous vitality 
of the kindly, 70-year-old man. He felt 
tuckered out. 

Last week the modern miracle play, 
depicting Negroes’ conception of heaven, 
the Deity, creation, and other Biblical] 
stories, celebrated its fifth birthday. 
Broadway—scene of the show’s first 
triumph—showered new honors on “de 
Lawd.” Harrison’s simple conception of 
God thrilled sophisticated audiences: 
his vigor made them marvel. 

But on Saturday, an hour before the 
matinee, “de Lawd” summoned Clarence 
Jacobson, company manager. Harrison 
had weakened: “I don’t feel so good.” 
Dr. M. J. Raisbeck, cardiac specialist, 
made an examination. He prescribed 
rest. Harrison put up a fight—he had 
never missed a performance ... . he 
was well enough to see it through... 
Sunday would do for resting. It took 
the combined efforts of the doctor and 
management to get him to the hospital. 

Before leaving, the portly actor called 
Charles Winter Wood, old friend and 
understudy. “Hold me up Charles. The 
world needs this play,” he counseled. 
Then: “TI’ll be back before Sat’dy,”—a 





CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE 

THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
(Martin Beck Theatre): Katharine Cor- 
nell revives her success of four years ago. 
The love story of Elizabeth Barrett (Miss 
Cornell) and the poet, Robert Browning 
(Brian Ahern) continues as a bright, brave 
play. 

SCREEN 

THE WHOLE TOWN’S TALKING (Colum- 
bia): Edward G. Robinson plays a dual 
role—gangster and timid bookkeeper. Af- 
ter being mistakén for the fugitive crimi- 
nal, the clerk puts an end to the killer's 
career. 

THE LITTLE COLONEL (Fox): After years 
of crochetiness, a Southern Colonel 
(Lionel Barrymore) finally forgives his 
daughter for marrying a Northerner. 
Reconciliation comes when his grand- 
daughter (Shirley Temple) tempers his in- 
tolerance with her personable ways. Some 
sequences in Technicolor. Bill Robinson }s 


joined by Shirley for his famous tap dance 
on stairs. 

VANESSA (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer): Vanessa 
(Helen Hayes), believing her fiance (Rob- 
ert Montgomery) responsible for he fath- 
er’s death, marries her distant cousin 
(Otto Kruger). Providentially he loses his 
sanity, dies, and leaves the path open for 


Vanessa to marry her first love. 

ALL THE KING’S HORSES (Paramount): An 
American screen star (Carl Brisson) on 4 
European holiday pinch hits for a king 
‘who is called away on business. Mary Ellis 
plays the amused queen. 
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SIDESHOW 


line he repeats to Gabriel more than 
unce in the play. 

At the hospital “de Lawd” could not 
rest till word came from the theatre. 
During the matinee they phoned him. 
Wood proved a satisfactory Divinity. 
Then Harrison’ slept comfortably. 
Doctors announced he would be able to 
leave the hospital in a few days, but 
the play’s managers insisted “de Lawd” 
take a two weeks’ rest. 

The understudy’s face bears a strik- 
ing likeness to Harrison’s. They are al- 
most the same height and age. There 
the similarity ends. The original ‘Lawd’ 
weighs 223 pounds; Wood tips the scale 
at 175. His black, kinky hair had to be 
powdered to resemble Harrison’s long, 
silky, white locks. 

Wood made few attempts to mimic 
his predecessor. Harrison’s famous line 
—“Even being Gawd ain’t no bed of 
roses’—carried a quizzical ring. Wood’s 
was a pronouncement. 

Harrison’s portrayal has always been 
far from a hell-fire and brimstone 
characterization: “I have tried to be a 
Deity,” he said, “who concerns himself 
with the more important sins and tries 
to overlook the little ones. I believe in 
my own heart that the Lord does want 
to give us humans as much rope as he 
can pay out and that is the way I have 
tried to play the part.” 

Wood extolled his “chillun” much as 
his father, a Methodist minister, might 
have exhorted from the pulpit: “I didn’t 
feel that I was God when I was on that 
stage. More the human exponent in- 
terpreting the word of the Lord.” 

Wood admitted no nervousness before 
playing the role for the first time. Har- 
rison confessed he had always been 
nervous until after his opening line, “Is 
you been baptized?” But “when the 


cm 


E 


cast answered, ‘Yes, Lawd,’ then my 


fears left me.” 


The original “Lawd” was responsible 
for getting the substitute “Lawd” his 
job. When the play opened Harrison 
wired his friend. Wood left a Professor- 
ship of English and Dramatics at Tus- 
keegee Institute in Alabama to join the 
company. Regularly he played Abra- 
ham; on occasion he “subbed” as Noah, 
a high priest, an archangel, and a Sun- 
day school teacher. 


“Green Pastures,” the dramatization 
of Roark Bradford’s “Ol’ Man Adam 
an’ His Chillun,’”’ developed into a per- 
sonal triumph for Harrison. After many 
honors from Governors, Mayors, uni- 
versities, and private citizens, the son 
of slave parents finally achieved the 
ambition abandoned many years before 
—fame as an actor. Until he reached 
the age of 65 he had never been on the 
legitimate stage. His training consisted 
of dramatic readings and one-man 
Shakespearean recitals. 


Death has taken six from the cast, 
including two Gabriels—Wesley Hill 
and Sam Davis. Time has wrought its 
persistent changes, also. Two cherubs 
have graduated to grown-up roles. One 
now plays a gambler; the other Phar- 
aoh’s son. A Sunday school girl has be- 
come a ‘kooch’ dancer in the Babylon- 
ian cafe scene. And the cast has worn 
out two sets of angels’ wings. 


When the play completes its New 
York run it will rest until next Fall’s 
tour starts. Then it will start in New 
England, travel across southern Can- 
ada, and end up on the West Coast. To 
date, “Green Pastures” has grossed 
well over $3,000,000. Marc Connelly re- 
cently pooh-poohed $100,000 for the 
movie rights. 





BLoopHouNDs: Edwin McHugh broke 
out of jail in Houston, Texas. Three 
lop-eared bloodhounds caught up with 
him. McHugh ran into a city park. 
He told an xttendant he was searching 
for an escaped prisoner. ‘Mind these 
hounds a few minutes, will you?” he 
asked. Four hours later prison guards 
found the dogs—asleep. 


. . . 


InN: D. K. Williams of Glassboro, 
N. J., has fourteen children. “For 
years I’ve been living in a small house 
with those kids . . . From now on I 
bet I'll get some peace.” He bought a 
25-room hotel. 

Luck: Edward Robson, an English- 
man in Monte Carlo, was flat broke. 
Just before leaving for London he bor- 
rowed a small sum from a friend. At 
the roulette table he placed his fate on 
No. 17. It came up three times. Rob- 
son took home $19,950. 

Weicnt: A night-club owner in Chi- 
cago insured six of his chorus girls 
for $15 per pound. He did not want the 
chorines to lose weight. The girls 
averaged 225 pounds apiece. 


Music: A well-dressed derelict sat 
despondently in New York’s Bowery 
Mission, a victim of amnesia. He pulled 
a crumpled piece of music from his 
pocket. “Play it,” he begged the 
pianist. The music brought back his 
memory. He recollected that his wife 
composed the tune, and that he was 
Moses H. Gulesian, wealthy real estate 
dealer of Boston, Mass. 


Richard B. Harrison as ‘De Lawd’ and Doe Doe Green as Gabriel in ‘Green Pastures:’ Both Are Out Now 
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ORTHOPEDICS : Used 
To Control Mechanical Fingers 


Muscles 


In the Colonial Newington Home for 
Crippled Children outside of Hartford, 
Conn., lies Herbert Miller. For the next 
three months this 5-year-old mother- 
less boy will rest on a hospital bed, 
while his stumps are healing. Then 
from his doctor, Henry H. Kessler, he 
will get a rare kind of artificial left 
hand and an artificial right lower arm. 
If Dr. Kessler succeeds in attaching 
them efficiently he will achieve a tri- 
umph in muscle surgery. 

Misfortune struck the boy, son of an 
impecunious United States Finishing 
Co. mill hand, last Sept. 28. Walking 
and playing with his mother in front 
of their Norwichtown, Conn., home, he 
suddenly broke away and ran in front 
of a yellow Connecticut Company trol- 
ley. His mother rushed after him, 
shoved him almost clear, and died 
under the crush of steel wheels. The 
steel. caught her son too and nipped 
off his left hand and his right arm 
above the elbow. 

The tragedy provoked wide sym- 
pathy. The State and charity sup- 
ported Newington Home took the child 
into its new $500,000 home; the Nor- 
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Herbert Miller: Surgery Will Attempt to Give Him New Hands 


wich American Legion raised money 
for artificial hands; and the New York, 


New Haven & Hartford Railroad, own- 


er of the trolley company, set up a 
$10,000 annuity fund to guarantee the 
boy’s education. 


Meruop: Usually when amputation 
stumps heal, orthopedists attach arti- 
ficial limbs controlled by mechanical 
leverage. Dr. Kessler, a Newark, N. J., 
orthopedic surgeon, decided to apply 
a little known, rarely used method. He 
wanted to use the boy’s own muscles, 
instead of mechanical straps, to control 
the movement of the artificial hand 
and arm. 

Last fortnight Dr. Kessler operated. 
He punched a hole in the stump of 
his patient’s left arm and lined it with 
skin. Through the hole, he pulled 
flexor muscle cords, fastened them in 
a loop, and encased them with skin. 

About three months hence Dr. Kess- 
ler will fit onto Herbert’s arm a hand 
now being manufactured in Germany. 
Inside it will be two sets of levers— 
one to operate the thumb, the other to 
work the four fingers in unison. Once 
Dr. Kessler has attached these levers 
to the boy’s looped muscle cords, the 
youngster will be able to operate his 
mechanical hand in a perfectly normal 
manner merely by flexing his arm 
muscles. 

Herbert’s shorter right arm stump— 





HERBERT STUDIOS 
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in which most of the muscles have been 
destroyed—will undoubtedly get a con. 
ventional mechanical addition. Then he 
will have to spend months training his 
muscles to handle the artificial limbs 
dexterously. 

A child with a limb injury faces g 
far heavier economic penalty than an 
adult. As Herbert grows older, he wi] 
have to replace both his hand and arm 
with larger and larger ones about ey- 
ery twelve months. But there is a king 
of compensation; he will never need 
worry about getting a job. People who 
suffer amputations early in life be- 
come so adept at operating their syn- 
thetic limbs that they make perfect 
and well-paid demonstrators for arti- 
ficial limb manufacturers. 


Procress: Today’s artificial arms 
and legs operate with astounding 
smoothness. Men who have had both 
legs amputated at the hips can now 
walk. Handless people can write, feed 
themselves, and play golf. 

In the simpler types of mechanical 
hands the fingers are immobile; only 
the thumb moves, by means of a strap 
hitched to the shoulder. When the 
shoulder lifts, the strap pushes the 
thumb tightly against the fingers. In 
more complex mechanical hands the 
four fingers, controlled by one strap, 
move in unison. The thumb, controlled 
by another strap, moves separately. 

In artificial limbs designed for above- 
the-elbow amputations, the elbow 
swings freely on a hinge. To move the 
lower arm, the owner heaves his shoul- 
der slightly. This movement swings 
the arm to a crooked position in which 
a metal catch locks it. To release it 
the cripple presses a crazy-bone but- 
ton in the artificial arm against a 
table, chair, or whatever is handy. 

Such arms—made of carved willow 
wood, aluminum, or sturdy duralumin 
—cost about $250. After a few years 
practice a person can use one almost 
as dexterously as a real arm. 

Artificial legs, which cost from $150 
upwards, work on much the same prin- 
ciple. A toss of the shoulder or auto- 
matic hip action releases knee joints 
so the person may sit down. In walk- 
ing, the natural hip roll partially fiexes 
the knee. Thick rubber pads on the 
feet take up shock. 

Arms and legs must be perfectly 
fitted to stump contours. Usually plas- 
ter casts of the amputated limb serve 
as patterns. Then craftsmen cut sock- 
ets out of willow wood on an intricate 
lathe. 


Makers: Supplying artificial limbs 
to the 700,000 United States citizens 
who have withered or amputated limbs 
is definitely big business. The two 
largest manufacturers in the field are 
A. A. Marks of New York and J. E. 
Hanger, Inc., of Washington. 

In 1861 J. E. Hanger, who had his 
leg amputated by a cannon ball dur- 
ing the Civil War, founded the firm 
that bears his name. Now it has six- 
teen branch offices, sells as many aS 
800 limbs a month. 

A. A. Marks, eight years older than 
Hanger, Inc., was the firm that de- 
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Unpacking the Rothschild Bird Collection at the American Museum of Natural History: 
F. Trubee Davison (Right) Is Holding an Alpine Eagle Known as a Lammergeier 


vised the rubber-cushioned artificial 
foot. It also pioneered in painting 
limbs in various flesh tints—from pale 
white, to jet black for Negroes. 
Marks’s biggest contract came from 
the Canal Zone during the construction 
of the Panama Canal. It supplied new 
limbs to all laborers who lost arms and 
legs. 

Contrary to general belief, no arti- 
ficial legs are made of cork. The legend 
grew from the fact that there was 
once a famous limb maker in Cork, 
Ireland. 


& 
ORNITHOLOGY: N. Y. Museum 
Unpacks a Rothschild Hobby 


In New York’s American Museum of 
Natural History last week, ornitholo- 
gists started unpacking 184 boxes. They 
contained Lord Lionel Walter Roths- 
child’s 280,000 birds. 

History of the vast collection goes 
back to the last century when young 
Lord Rothschild outraged staid Brit- 
ish sensibilities by taking his mistresses 
into the Ladies’ Gallery at the House 
of Commons. His father, a member of 
the third generation of the great Brit- 
ish banking firm, ordered him to cease 
philandering. Gloomily Lord Roths- 
child retired to the family estate at 
Tring. 

The family had imagination; Roths- 
child money was plentiful. Lord Roths- 
child’s younger brother Charles was 


making a flea collection, the world’s 
biggest and best. .Lord Rothschild de- 
cided to take up birds. 

He dispatched expeditions to all 
points of the globe. Agents bought 
up private collections. Presently Lord 
Rothschild had the world’s finest pri- 
vate stuffed-bird collection. To house 
it he built the Tring Zoological Museum 
in beautiful Hertfordshire, 35 miles 
northwest of London. 

Early in 1932 Lord Rothschild, now 
paunchy, bald, and bearded, decided to 
sell his birds. Heirs of the late Harry 
Payne Whitney stepped forward. For 
a price, reputed by the British press to 
be $500,000, they bought the whole 
show as a memorial to Mr. Whitney and 
shipped it to the Natural History 
Museum. 

For almost three years the boxes sat 
in a store room. The birds could not 
be unpacked until the Whitney Wing 
was completed; the wing could not be 
completed until funds were available. 
Finally the city supplied $750,000 to 
equal the sum already given by the 
Whitney estate. 

It will take until June to unpack all 
the birds. As many as 11,000 tiny 
finches wrapped in cotton lie sardine- 
like in a single case. Large birds—a 
great auk, shoebills, and albatrosses— 
are wrapped in wartime British news- 
papers, which tempt workers to stop to 
read the 20-year-old war bulletins. 

Museum men gloat over 6,600 hum- 
ming birds from Central and South 
America, the only birds that mate on 


the wing; 2,600 birds of paradise from 
New Guinea, and egrets from Florida 
and Asia. At least three years will be 
required for cataloguing. 


HORTICULTURE: To Satisfy 
Palate Without Offending Nose 


One of the surest, quickest ways for 
an apartment house tenant to break 
his lease is to boil cabbage continually, 
thus permeating the house with a 
heavy, sickening smell. Last week 
Clyde Hadley Myers, 25-year-old Pro- 
fessor of Plant Genetics at Cornell, told 
the press that cabbage’s characteristic 
odor was an evolutionary hangover, 
and he had found a means of getting 
rid of it. 

To achieve this, Dr. Myers worked 
six years with 4,000 curly Savoy cab- 
bages. Each year he uprooted the 
sturdiest plants and put them in cold 
storage for a two-months rest. When 
he planted them again he did not de- 
pend on wind or insects to pollinate 
his greenhouse vegetables. Instead, he 
carefully selected the strongest plants 
and pollinated them artificially. Final- 
ly the new product emerged. 

Farmers need not apply to Cornell 
for odorless-cabbage seeds. To date 
only 10,000 exist. A few more years, 
however, and the plants, which are uni- 
formly shaped, more easily digestible, 
and crisper in texture than other cab- 
bages, will be available to all. 
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RECOVERY: Production, Dividends, and Cost of 


Living Up; Wages, Sales, and Employment So-So_ workers in some industries have en. 


Official presses in Washington, home 
of surveys, analyses, and tabulations, 
worked full blast last week. A series 
of reports, mostly from government 
agencies, gave a vivid picture of the 
country’s economic status. Their tenor 
was cheerful. Officially, the recovery 
machine was bowling merrily along. 


Business: The Federal Reserve 
Board announced that the volume of 
industrial production “increased from 
86 per cent of the 1923-1925 average 
in December to 90 per cent in Janu- 
ary.” This was the highest level: since 
July, 1933, when industrial output 
reached 100 per cent. At the depres- 
sion low in July, 1932, it stood at 58 
per cent. 

Newspapers headlined the reports as 
though the figures meant the country 
were within 10 per cent of prosperity. 
Statisticians pointed out, however, that 
industrial production is only one of 
many factors contributing to business 
well-being. For example, industrial pro- 
duction does not include sales of mer- 
chandise, which for department stores, 
in January totaled only 72 per cent of 
the 1923-1925 average. 

Leaders in the rise, according to the 
Federal Reserve Board, included the 
steel, automobile, and petroleum in- 
dustries, which continued to boost their 
output in the early part of February. 
On the other hand, the construction 


Phie -Federdd -Reserte Board ‘Reported on the: Netion’s Esonomie “Heelthi: (Le}t-ta Right): James; 
Szymczak, O’Connor 
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industry threw a shadow over the 
picture by dropping in January con- 
siderably below its level of activity a 
year ago. 

Supplementing the Federal Reserve 
figures was an unusually frank view 
of American recovery seen through the 
eyes of a foreigner. Harry O. Chalkley, 
commercial counselor of the British 
Embassy at Washington, reported to 
his government in London: “A concise 
summary will show American agricul- 
ture in large measure restored and its 
disparity with industry precariously re- 
dressed; sound banks and plentiful 
credit; industrial and trade recovery 
sporadic and partial but real; labor 
materially benefited and in a state of 
latent unrest; the problem of unem- 
ployment unsolved but with responsi- 
bility accepted by the community for 
its relief. 


“The outlook is definitely for further 
development of these conditions in 
1935.” 


LaBpor: The NRA Research and 
Planning Division issued a report on 
the operation of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. It showed that owners 
of stocks and bonds benefited under the 
New Deal more than workers. Last 
December payrolls totaled only about 
60 per cent of the 1926 average. But 
dividend and interest payments, ac- 
cording to the report, were more “star- 
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tling.” Stock and bond holders were 

getting 50 per cent more income from 

their investments than in 1926. 
The,report revealed that under NRA. 


joyed pay increases greater than the 
rise in the cost of living. Chemica), 
rayon, and cotton textile firms pay 
higher pages now than in 1929. On the 
other hand, in other lines, particularly 
the shoe industry, “despite the in. 
crease in hourly wage rates,” workers’ 
real wages are less today than before 


As to unemployment, unofficial fig- 
ures of the National Emergency Coun- 
cil, released last week, showed 10- 
830,000 persons out of work at the 
end of 1934—2,767,000 less than at 
the peak of unemployment in March, 
1933. 

Other estimates disagreed with these 
figures. The American Federation of 
Labor places the number of jobless last 
December at 11,329,000. The Alexander 
Hamilton Institute believes 13,048,000 
a more correct figure—one out of every 
four workers. Even before the depres- 
sion, the institute pointed out, there 
was considerable unemployment. In 
October, 1929, 2,485,000 jobless persons 
walked the streets. 


Prices: Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace warned that the cost 
of food would go up. During the first 
half of this year prices will be 11 per 
cent higher than in the last half of 
1934. Meat prices are scheduled to 
rise 22 per cent and dairy products 6 
per cent. 

“What can you recommend for a 
cheap diet?” inquired a reporter. Mr. 
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ANY thousands of concerns, large and small, 
are now finding new and more effective 
ways of increasing sales . . . simplifying meth- 
ods . . . speeding up work .. . and making im- 
portant savings, through the use of Addresso- 
graph and Multigraph business machines. 
Since the turn of the century businesses 
throughout the world have profited by the 
methods this equipment has made possible. 
But today they are keeping in gear with the 
faster pace of 1935 and new and greater op- 
portunities . .. and they are saving money as 
they progress ... sdironele use of this equipment 
in all departments. 
In these offices Addressograph is doing hun- 


Addressagraph 


dreds of name- and data-writing jobs ten to 
fifty times faster and always without mistakes. 
Multigraph and Multilith—new office litho- 
graph machine—are building sales at less cost 
by producing advertising and selling helps at 
big savings. And they are reducing expenses in 
general business form printing. 

Any of the more than 100 machines will 
easily save its cost and pay high dividends. 
Proof is in the brass-tack facts which will be 
supplied on request. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION 


Cleveland e Ohio 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


Multigraph 
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VISIT ENGLAND 
AND WALES »* » 


Go this Summer 




































Don’t talk about a trip — go this year, the 
Silver Jubilee of King George’s Accession. 

In England you have the widest choice of 
sports in the world—Wimbledon for tennis; 
Ascot, Epsom and Newmarket for racing; 
Henley, the father of all regattas; yachting 
at Cowes—the ancestral home of America’s 
cup; golf, cricket—sporting life at its swiftest 
pace. Theatres offer both your favourites and 
ours; the smartest shops sponsor chic styles 
and newest creations. Musicales, night clubs 
promise bright days and gay nights in our 
new England, with everything foran American 
good time in the impeccable London style. 

Thousand-year-old Oxford and Cambridge . 
arelikedreams come true. You cannot miss the 
National Eisteddfod at Caernarvon, Wales. 
This vivid,colourful gathering of Welsh bards, 
choirs and bands is unique in the world. 

Make England the base for your Euro- 
pean tour. For itineraries, literature, maps, 
etc., write Dept. 72. 








T. R. DESTER, General Traffic Manager 
ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc. 
551 Fifth Ave., New York... or your own tourist agent 
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Wallace laughed. “Fish and potatoes 
are cheap,” he replied. 

Fruits and vegetables also cost 
little. Most expensive foods today are 
cereals and meats, thanks to the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Administration’s 
crop reduction program and_ the 
drought. 

Mr. Wallace gave housewives slim 
comfort by revealing that the cost of 
clothes, fuel, rent, and household fur- 
nishings this year is expected to rise 
less than food prices. Living costs as 
a whole probably will jump only 3 or 
4 per cent over last year. 


BELGIUM: Gospels, Guns, Lace, 
For Radios, Pork, and Hosiery 


Three Belgians—a Senator, a Prince, 
and a Count—entered Washington’s 
State, War, and Navy Departments 
Building one afternoon last week. In 
an oblong reception room hung with 
portraits of statesmen they shook 
hands with Acting Secretary of State 
William Phillips and other government 
officials. Then the visitors gathered 
around a big table. While cameras 
clicked, Mr. Phillips and Senator Pierre 
Forthomme of Belgium signed several 
documents. Prince Eugene de Ligne, 
counselor of the Belgian Embassy, and 
Count Robert van der Straten-Ponthoz, 
Belgian Ambassador to the United 
States, looked on and smiled. 

The ceremony marked the conclusion 
of a reciprocal trade agreement reduc- 
ing tariff barriers between the United 
States and her ninth best foreign cus- 
tomer. Belgian producers of prayer 
books, shotguns, and hand-made laces 
rejoiced because the pact cut duties on 
products they ship to the United States. 
American manufacturers of automo- 
biles and typewriters cheerfully antici- 
pated bigger sales to Belgium. 

American radio manufacturers also 
hope to profit in the export of re- 
ceivers. Belgians need good receivers 
to make their broadcasts palatable. 
Belgian set owners pay annual govern- 
ment license fees of $1 to $3 for service 
from the country’s fourteen broadcast- 
ing companies. But compared to 


America’s fee-less programs they get 
little for their money. Belgian pro- 
grams consist mostly of recordings and 
transcriptions, interspersed with about 
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Signing the Trade Agreement With Belgium: (Left to 
Right) Straten-Ponthoz, Phillips, Fort 
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five times as much commercial aq. 
vertising as in the United States. 
Other Belgian goods on which the 
United States granted tariff conces. 
sions included glass sand and plate 
glass, linen, cement, and iron and stee] 
products. Belgium lowered duties or 
raised import quotas on American lard, 
canned fruits, pork, silk hosiery, ang 
oatmeal. In all, the United States cut 


_ tariffs an average of 24 per cent on 


47 items. Belgium granted concessions 
averaging 35 per cent on 45 products, 
American auto manufacturers called 
the agreement “a definite contribution 
to increased employment.” Less pleased 
were glass, steel, and cement makers, 
to whom the tariff cuts mean increased 
foreign competition. The administra- 
tion reduced protection of these build- 
ing materials partly to force prices 
down and thus stimulate the construc- 
tion industry. But Mr. Phillips was 
reassuring: “Whatever new competi- 
tion may present itself can be ably 
met by the American industries.”’ 

Like the trade pact signed with 
Brazil last month but unlike the one 
with Cuba last August, the Belgian 
agreement contains the most-favored- 
nation clause. This means that the 
tariff concessions made to Belgium 
extend also to similar products of other 
countries which do not discriminate 
against the United States. 

American exports to Belgium dropped 
from $115,000,000 in 1929 to less than 
$50,000,000 last year. Imports from 
Belgium shrank by two-thirds. By 
1933 the only important Belgium prod- 
ucts entering the United States were 
diamonds and linen. 

Administration officials hope the new 
agreement may reverse this trend. “It 
will mean more trade, more production, 
and more employment of labor in both 
countries,” predicted Mr. Phillips con- 
fidently. 


WOMEN: Future Rosy If They 
‘Will Fight It Out and Win’ 


Are men prejudiced against women 
in business? Members of Chicago's 
energetic West Area Business and 
Professional Women’s Club determined 
to find out. They sent a confidential 
questionnaire to a cross section of 
600 names selected from the telephone 
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pook. Last week they tabulated the in- 
formation received in 500 replies. 


What percentage of your women em- 
ployes are under 20? 

Fifteen percent. 

What percentage are between 20 and 
30? 

Fifty-one per cent. 

What percentaye over 30? 

Thirty-four per cent. 

Have you any age discrimination 
against men? Against women? 

A bare 6 per cent of employers ad- 
mitted discrimination against older 
women. Fifty-six per cent maintained 
they did not discriminate because of 
age; 38 per cent wanted men and 
women under 30, though in some cases 
they would extend the men’s age limit 
to 40. 

Are women’s promotional opportuni- 
ties equal to those of men in your 
firm? 

Nearly half—44 per cent—declared 
that men and women have an equal op- 
portunity for advancement in their 
firms, while one-third frankly admitted 
that men had the better chance. 
Nearly a quarter would give women an 
equal opportunity except for executive 
positions. 


Do you think the future holds more 
opportunity than the past for women 
in your firm? 

By an overwhelming majority—75 
per cent—they saw more opportunity 
for women in the future. 

The club members had a chance to 
scan the qualifications that business 
men want in their new employes. First 
and rated equally came ability, ap- 
pearance, experience, personality, and 
education. In second place stood hon- 
esty; in third place, intelligence. In 
fourth and last place came accuracy, 
health, initiative, and loyalty. One 
business executive insisted on “horse 
sense.”” Another deplored “timid indi- 
viduals.” 

The president of a prominent radio 
station answered with unusual candor: 
“Among our executives here ideas pre- 
vail regarding the superiority of men 
over women, even when they are doing 
the same work as well as men, hence 
the lower wage scale for women. This 
is something we have not overcome, 
and we hope that women will fight it 
out and win equal opportunities with 
men.” 


SCRAP STEEL: Old Bedsteads, 
Pipes, Stoves Build Up Exports 


Old automobiles—rusty railroad 
tracks worn-out machinery — leaky 
battleships. Most people think of such 
things as junk. But to members of the 
iron and steel industry such scrap 
metal constitutes a valuable raw 
material. They mix scrap, which is 
cheap, with pig iron, which is dear, to 
make steel. 

Last week the Department of Com- 
merce revealed how scrap metal is 
zooming in America’s foreign trade. 
During 1934 other countries bought 











When she hears your 
voice at its best! 


When your secretary hears this new* transcribing instru- 
menit—when, at a touch of the hand, she brings your voice in 
at the exact pitch which is easiest for her to understand— 
she'll need no selling talk to convince her that she is listening 
to a quality of reproduction never before attained in recorded 


dictation. 


The soft smoothness with which your voice comes to her 
will be a revelation in clarity of recording. 

Nuphonic* Reproduction is truly the most outstanding de- 
velopment in 26 years of Dictaphone sound engineering. 

If you want a photographic preview of this remarkable 
instrument with its other? interesting features, send for the 
Nuphonic Progress Portfolio. If you have the Dictaphone on 
your desk, lift the speaking tube and ask your secretary to 
send for this portfolio. If not, make a pencil note (bothersome, 
isn't it?) to have her send for one. 


*Nuphonic Reproduction—a new Dictaphone development—gives a new 
standard of voice clarity such as secretaries have never before experienced. 


tThree of many—new Tone Control; new Volume Control; new Hand 


Back Spacer. 


THE NEW B-12 
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Dictaphone Sales Corporation, NW-3 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered 
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Machines and Acces- 


sories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 


205 Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


[_] I want to see your representative. 
[_] Please send me your Nuphonic Progress Portfolio. 
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Cuban Rum 
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BEBIDA 


Ricuer, SMOOTHER, with that silk- 
velvet subtlety that comes only from 
long aging in the wood— 

Bebida combines the manners of a 
diplomat with a privateer’s power! 

The makers of this famous Cuban 
Rum have been distilling it for gen- 
erations. They refuse to sell a drop 
till it is 5 years old. 

You'll find this treasure of the 
tropics the most versatile bottle in 
your cellar: the perfect base for doz- 
ens of perfect drinks. Try it! 


Exclusively Distributed in the United States by 


MeKESSON & ROBBINS 
Incorporated 


QUALITY SINCE 1833 


Write. McKesson, Dept. B, 40 East 30th St., 
New York, for free Bebida Cocktail book. 








from the United States 1,835,554 gross 
tons of iron and steel scrap—more than 
double 1933’s figure and almost as 
much as the combined exports of 1928, 
1929, and 1933. 


Biggest buyer was Japan, taking 63 
per cent of last year’s foreign sales. 
Lacking adequate iron-ore deposits, 
Japanese steel makers import Ameri- 
can scrap to melt it down for ships 
and machinery—and munitions. Little 
scrap is for sale outside of the United 
States. Germany, France, Italy, and 
most other important nations place em- 
bargoes on its export. America has a 
surplus. 

In this country last year steel mills 
used 17,000,000 tons of scrap. Into a 
ton of finished steel goes usually 50 or 
60 per cent pig iron and 50 or 40 per 
cent scrap. The exact proportion de- 
pends largely on prices: if the price 
of scrap rises, more pig is used, and 
vice versa. Today pig iron costs $18.50 
a ton; the best grade of scrap $12.50. 


During the war scrap soared to $42 
a ton; in 1930 it dropped to $6. Since 


| the price is highly sensitive to steel- 
| furnace demand, business men watch 
| variations in scrap prices as an ad- 
| vance indicator of the probable course 


| scrap speeds up steel 











| of steel production. 


Besides saving money, the use of 
making. To 
make a ton of pig iron it takes two 


| tons of iron ore, two tons of fuel, and 
| one ton of limestone and other 
| gredients—five tons in all. Scrap doesn’t 
| need this expensive treatment. Were it 
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not for the use of scrap metal the 
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drain on the country’s iron-ore reserves 
would be appalling. 

Steel makers get their scrap from 
the country’s 700 dealers, who buy up 
worn-out metal products of every de. 
scription. Peddlers, collecting rusty 
plumbing pipes, broken-down bed. 
steads, and old stoves from housewives, 
provide about 15 per cent of the sup- 
ply. The rest comes from big busi- 
ness—factories, railroads, and ship. 
yards. 

Scrap dealers compute the “statis. 
tical life’ of every important stee) 
product. They hungrily await the day 
when a bridge or battleship becomes 
obsolescent. Automobiles last, on the 
average, 7 years; ships, 20 years; build- 
ings, 40; and stoves, 3 or 4 years. 

In dealers’ yards expensive equip- 
ment prepares scrap- for market, 
Mechanical shears and _ acetylene 
torches cut rails and girders to 5-foot 
lengths. Hydraulic pressing machines, 
costing $26,000 each, pack twisted 
automobile bodies into bales for easy 
shipment. Powerful magnets pick up 
tons of metal and load it in railroad 
freight cars. 

Solid, chunky pieces command the 
best prices. Small pieces like razor 
blades are practically valueless: they 
go up in blast furnaces like so much 
dust. 

Czar of the scrap industry is Benja- 
min Schwartz, 38-year-old lawyer, who 
once played lacrosse at Cornell Uni- 
versity. As director general of the In- 
stitute of Scrap Iron & Steel, he repre- 
sents 500 of the biggest dealers, who 
handle 90 per cent of the total business. 
Mr. Schwartz is a wiry, talkative man, 
with black hair and pince-nez. 

Formation of the institute in 1928 
improved scrap dealers’ ethics. Former- 
ly a dealer would occasionally fill pipes 
with sand to make them weigh more. 
A steel mill paying high rates for a 
car supposedly full of rails and girders, 
might find on removing the top pieces 
that the load contained mostly nails 
and wires. Such practices are now 
taboo. 


SHOES: Labor ‘Riot? Turns Out 


To Be Voluntary Cooperation 
In Lawrence, Mass., “a man bit a 
dog” last week. 

The biting took place in Pilgrim 
Hall, a dance hall and meeting place 
for lodges. Windows shone brightly on 
the third floor. Sounds of shouting 
and stamping floated into the street. 
Inside, 800 employes of the Milchen 
Shoe Co. were holding a meeting. T0 
citizens who gathered apprehensively 
in traffic-blocking crowds in the street, 
it looked as if Lawrence were in for 
more labor trouble. “Get the police! 
someone shouted. “There’s a riot 80 
ing on in there!” 

The meeting had convened after an 
employe overheard a remark of Nathan 
Brindis, chief owner of the Milchen 
Shoe Co., which turns out 7,300 pairs of 
women’s shoes daily. Mr. Brindis had 
noted recent pay cuts by competitors 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Nathan Brindis, Shoe Factory Owner, 
Is Congratulated by an Employe 


in nearby Haverhill, Mass. Lower 
wages for his workers might follow, 
he observed. 


A second employe had just returned 
from a code meeting in Washington. 
There he had heard additional rumors 
of wage reductions in the industry. So 
Milchen workers determined to take 
matters into their own hands. 


Speakers reminded the gathering of 
the 26 2-3 per cent pay increases they 
had enjoyed during the last two years. 
They were now receiving $18 to $60 for 
a 40-hour week, with the average 
wage around $30. The workers re- 
called also how Mr. Brindis helped pay 
for their dances and social evenings 
and usually joined in the fun him- 
self. They determined to cut their 
own pay. 

In Boston booking new orders, Mr. 
Brindis heard about his employes’ meet- 
ing. Forthwith he jumped into his car 
and sped 25 miles north to Lawrence. 
He entered the hall just as the pay cut 
was about to be put to a vote. 


“Just a minute please,” he shouted 
from the rear of the room. “I’ve got 
something to say. I understand the 
purpose of this meeting is to take a 
ee decrease in wages. Don’t do 
it” 

By this time the speaker had reached 
the platform. “I appreciate the vol- 
untary move on your part, but it is 
entirely unnecessary. During the past 
month I have booked many substantial 
orders. I can make shoes at a profit 
with wages as they are. In fact, I hope 
to give you all a 10 per cent increase 
M wages by July 1.” 

Wild excitement followed this an- 
houncement. Men shouted, danced, and 
waved their arms. Women rushed up 
to the platform, threw their arms 
around Mr. Brindis, and almost smoth- 
fred him with kisses. 


‘Tm very happy,” he beamed, when 
he could catch his breath. “My em- 
bloyes were willing to help me and 
Im going to help them.” 
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eorge (nehi ngton, RAILROAD MAN 


George Washington made great 
dreams become realities. But he 
never dreamed of a railroad. Yet he 
founded the beginnings of one of 
the greatest of all. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, 
envisioning young America’s need 
of better transportation between 
east and west, George Washington 
founded the James River Company, 
became its first president, laid out a 
route to connect the Atlantic Sea- 
board and the Mississippi Valley 
with a system of canals and roads. 


Thirty years later, when Washing- 
ton had passed on to the immor- 
tals, Chief Justice Marshall personally 
examined the project and pronounced 
it sound in its entirety. Canals and 
roads of the James River Company, 
under the genius of science and 
invention, have become the great 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway sys- 
tem. But the fundamental principle 
of the project—George Washington’s 
principle—remains the same. It is— 


“Better Transportation 
between East and West.” 


1785 - One Hlundred and Tiftieth Anniversary ~f/QZ5 
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GENERAL 
MILLS, ine. 


27th Consecutive 
Preferred Stock Dividend 


February 26, 1935 


Directors of General Mills, Inc., announce 
the declaration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50, which is the 27th consecu- 
tive dividend, per share upon the preferred 
stock of the company, payable April 1, 1935, 
to all preferred stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 14, 1935. Checks 
will be mailed. Transfer books will not 
be closed. 


(Signed) 





KARL E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS: President 


Invests in ‘Good Proposition’ 


“The $25 bond will cost you $18.75 
...If you hold it for the full ten 
years, you will increase your invest- 
ment by one-third.” 

At the White House last week Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
and Postmaster General Farley called 
to sell President Roosevelt the first of 
the new “baby bonds” which the gov- 
ernment is distributing through 14,000 
postoffices. While newsreel cameras 
whirred, Mr. Morgenthau explained the 
merits of the issue. 

“That sounds like a pretty good 
proposition to me,” smiled the Presi- 
dent. After figuring that six times 
$18.75 equaled $112.50, he reached into 
his trouser pocket and pulled out $113. 
Then he turned to Mr. Farley. “I want 
to buy from you right now six of the 
$25 denomination, one each for my five 
grandchildren and one for myself.” 

“I don’t know whether I have the 
change or not,” sputtered the Post- 
master General. Finally he produced 
a half dollar. 

The first day the bonds were on sale, 
the nation bought an estimated $5,000,- 
000 worth. 

Pink Siips: Congressmen are up in 
arms against publicity of income tax 
reports. They detest the pink slips tax- 
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Say Big Chief War-Whoop 


. - . “Young men forget all about me. 
Young men like new things. Young men 
like new razor because it’s quick. I no 
have to shave. But my face tough. If I 
shave I tell young men I use New Schick 
INJECTOR Razor. It have what you call 
Wide Range Shaving. It have gadget 
too, with 20 blades. Pull-push 
—new blade heap quick.” 


MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR CO., 
230 Park Ave., New York 


Sales Representatives: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 
40 East 34th St., New York 
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payers must file, revealing the amount 
of income received and tax payable. 

“Many a person who lives in security 
may, upon publication of his tax retury, 
be revealed as attractive prey for rack. 
eteers,” warned Representative Beite, 
of New York. 


Members of the House introduceg 
several bills to repeal the publicity pro- 
visions of the law. The House Ways 
and Means Committee hoped to whip 
one into shape in time for a vote on 
the floor this week. 

In the Senate the bill may strike 
snag. A group of Senators warned that 
if the House approved repeal, they 
would vote a more drastic publicity 
measure. 

“This talk about publicity being a 
guide to kidnaping .. . is absurd,” in. 
sisted Senator La Follette. “In every 
community it is well known to every. 
one who has money and who has not.” 


EARNINGS: Some of the country’s big- 
gest corporations issued their annual 
reports last week. These figures show 
earnings per common share: 

1934 1933 


American Tel. & Tel. Co. $6.52 $7.37 
Chrysler Corporation 2.19 2.78 
Diamond Match Co. 1.75 1.64 
General Electric Co. 59 38 
W. T. Grant Co. 2.18 2.80 
Johns-Manville Corp. 30 (.56 loss) 
National Lead Co. 8.37 6.98 
J. C. Penney Co. 6.29 5.51 
Sun Oil Co. 3.20 3.68 


INFLATION: In. Boston Sunday, Don- 
ald R. Richberg, executive director of 
the National Emergency Council, made 
a speech and then obligingly answered 
his audience’s questions. 


Will there be monetary inflation 
during the next six years? 


“Tf we are to assume that President 
Roosevelt will be President for the next 
six’ years, I can tell+you this—I can 
guarantee that there will be no inflation 
in this country while Franklin D. 
Roosevelt is President.’ 


Is the Townsend Plan to pay a $200 
monthly pension to everyone over 60 
feasible ? 

“If everybody over 60 is to get $200 
a month, you can be certain it is going 
to come out of the pockets of every- 
body between 18 and 60. The govern- 
ment does not get money magically or 
like you pull apples out of a barrel.” 


Are the Government’s huge borrow- 
ings endangering its credit? 


If the government “could borrow 
$10,000,000,000 for a destructive war, 
it can borrow a few more billions to 
rebuild the nation.” 

EXCHANGE: To holders of $1,850,000,- 
000 of Fourth Liberty Loan 414 pé 
cent bonds, called for redemption Apr. 
15, Uncle Sam made an offer Sunday. 
Instead of receiving cash, owners may 
exchange their Liberties for a new 
issue of 20-25 year bonds bearing 2's 
per cent interest. 

With the exception of Panama Canal 
and Postal Savings bonds, this is “the 
lowest rate in modern times,” accord: 


ing to T. Jefferson Coolidge, Under 


Secretary of the Treasury. “We fF 
saving the Treasury a lot of money. 
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RELIGION 





SUNDAY SCHOOL: ‘No Longer 
An Asset . . Probably a Liability’ 


Churchmen with a sense of humor 
tell this tale as gospel: 

A little girl once asked her teacher: 
“Why doesn’t the Bible say anything 
about Sunday schools?” 

Perplexed for an answer, the teacher 
hesitated, then stammered: “Because 
there was no Hebrew word for it.” 

The man who founded the modern 
Sunday school needed no Hebraic prece- 
dent or title. The sight of ragged, 
undernourished factory children roam- 
ing the streets of Gloucester, England, 
155 years ago was enough for Robert 
Raikes. To keep the youngsters out of 
temptation’s way, the newspaper pub- 
lisher started a school. There he taught 


Mrs. Margueritte Bro, Who Found 

Sunday Schooling a Waste of Time 
them “truths of the gospel” and a 
knowledge of “moral restraint.” 

Today Sunday schools are as thick as 
gooseberries in July. In this country 
only seventeen small denominations— 
such as Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predes- 
tinarian Baptists, a strict Southern 
sect of 350 members—consider Sunday 
schools unnecessary. Robert Raikes’s 
handful of children has grown to more 
than 21,000,000; their teachers number 
more than 2,000,000. 

What of value do the pupils learn? 
Last week Chicago’s Christian Century 
—widely read and social-minded un- 
denominational religious weekly—con- 
cluded a series of plain-talk articles on 
the worth of contemporary Sunday 
schools. 

The author is young and attractive 
Margueritte H. Bro, wife of Albin C. 
Bro of the University of Chicago Press. 
The Bros and their four children live 
on Chicago’s Dorchester Avenue. Mrs. 
Bro’s smart clothes, sparkling gray 
eyes, and musical laugh surprise people 
who know of her only as a former 
missionary in China. The Christian 
Century’s articles are the summation 











of several years’ lecturing on religious | 


education. 


Criticism: Mrs. Bro frankly calls 
Sunday schools “no longer an asset... 
probably a liability.” She has con- 
crete reasons: the average school has 
an “untrained staff equipment 
woefully meager . . . curriculum neither 
scientifically sound, comprehensive, nor 
sufficiently centered about the child’s 
experience .. . textbooks biased in at- 
titude, limited in scope . . . pupils’ at- 
tendance haphazard.” 

Large 
Bible classes especially arouse Mrs. 
Bro’s scorn. 
into “reds and blues . 
tests to see which side has brought in 
the most new members, the most Bibles, 
the most money, the most sick calls, 
and the most badges. Lustily they 
sing, briefly they pray, raptly they 
listen to a supersalesman’s talk, and 
then they all shake hands and call one 
another by their first names.” 

Then “they file home,” leaving a 
mere “handful of the old guard” stay- 
ing for church. This is Mrs. Bro’s best 
proof that Sunday schools hurt instead 
of help church attendance. 


SUBSTITUTE: Mrs. Bro’s remedy is 
one large Sunday school for each city 
organized ‘‘on a Protestant, rather than 
a denominational basis.” Instead of 
a dozen “poorly equipped educational 
plants ... taught by a dozen insuffi- 
ciently trained faculties,” she advises 
one efficient unit. Genuine religious 
education, “divorced from denomina- 
tional bias,’’ she thinks, would “become, 
instead of a prop, a sure foundation” 
on which churches could build their 
future membership lists. 


MopDEL: No Protestant church today 
provides Mrs. Bro with an ideal Sunday 
school. This honor she gave in her 
final article last week to Sinai Temple 
on Chicago’s Grand Boulevard. Louis 
Mann, 45, its tall, heavily built rabbi, 
is president of the Big Brother Move- 
ment in Chicago. He carries his con- 
cern for young people’s welfare into 
his Sunday school. His deep voice 
booms with conviction: “Too much 
money is being spent getting people 
out of trouble, and not enough keeping 
them out.” 


Mrs. Bro knows Sinai Temple’s school 
because two of her children—-Harmon 
and Alice—attended it. Every Sunday 
between 9:30 and 11:30, 1,000 children 
—90 per cent Jewish—meet at the 
temple. Their instructors are school 
teachers, who get paid and must take 
their work seriously. Each teacher—a 
man and a woman for each grade— 
builds his own course. To help “prob- 
lem children,” the temple employs a 
psychologist, an educator, and a psy- 
chiatrist. 

Most Christian Century readers ap- 
proved Mrs. Bro’s opinion that Sunday 
schools are a’ “liability.”” A teacher, 
signing himself X.Y.Z. of Grand Forks, 
N. D., called them “love’s labor lost.” 
The girls in his Bible class, he com- 
plained, care little about the life of 
Jesus. One girl thought He was pretty 
“dumb” to let Himself be crucified. 











and well-organized men’s | 


Their members, divided | 
. Operate con- | 











WESTERN TRAVEL .NEWS 


A man 
writes: 


“When eating in Southern Pacific 
diners, I invariably order one of the 
dishes served at least once during the 
trip; oftener if the trip is long enough. 
This particular dish is the ragout of 
lamb you call “The Casserole.’ 


“Since it is impossible for me to travel 
over your lines every time I wish to 
enjoy this dish, I wonder if it is possible 
to obtain the recipe from you. If so, then 
I could enjoy it at home. 


“If its preparation is a closely guarded 
secret —as well it may be—that, of 
course, is another matter and I apolo- 
gize for being so bold as to ask for it.” 


The Casserole 
Help yourself 


NO SECRET 


No closely guarded secret is the prepa- 
ration of Southern Pacific’s famed Cas- 
serole and its companion dish, The Salad 
Bowl. Recipes for these and 99 other 
dining car tid-bits have just been printed 
in a 28-page booklet. A free copy will be 
promptly sent to any NEWS-WEEK 
reader who writes our Passenger Traffic 
Manager, O. P. Bartlett, Dept. F-3A, 310 
South Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


WESTERN HOSPITALITY 


Pioneer railroad to California, Southern 
Pacific is proud of its reputation for 
western hospitality. Unusual feature of 
The Salad Bowl and Casserole is that 
passengers are invited to help themselves 
without extra charge. 


Every Southern Pacific dining car 
serves delicious “Meals Select,” in which 
soup, salad, entree, vegetables, bread 
and butter, beverage and dessert are in- 
cluded in the price of the entree (80c to 
$1.25). 

Dining cars and all other cars will be air- 
conditioned this summer on Southern 
Pacific’s five finest trains to California: 
Sunset Limited, Overland Limited, 
Golden State Limited, Cascade and Pa- 
cific Limited. 











The double-size tube of Williams 
Shaving Cream always was an econ- 
omy. Now—a bargain—act quickly. | 


You pay for the 50c tube—and get 
a complimentary bottle of Aqua Velva 
(half the 50c size). 75c worth of | 
unequalled shaving service for 50c. 


Williams Shaving Cream, with its 
mild, moist, quick-acting lather. | 
Aqua Velva—perfect after shaving. 
Take advantage of this offer today 
— wherever shaving cream is sold. 


Williams 


SHAVING CREAM 
AQUA VELVA 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, GLASTONBURY, 
CONN., U. S. A.— LaSalle, MONTREAL, Canada 
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N.E.A.: School Superintendents 
Lose Dignity in Atlantic City 


Eight thousand American _ school 
superintendents had a hectic time last 
week. They were in Atlantic City 
attending the 65th annual convention 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion’s Department of Superintendence. 
For six days they heard speeches that 
made their ears tingle. 

The first outburst came after Dr. 
Charles A. Beard’s speech denouncing 
the “insidious influence” of the Hearst 
press. Dr. Beard, dean of American 
historians, charged Hearst “pandered 
to depraved taste.” There is “no cess- 
pool of vice and crime” which Hearst 
has not exploited for money. ‘No per- 
son with intellectual honesty or moral 
cried the speaker, “will 
touch him with a 10-foot pole.” 

Dr. Beard’s address—not on the con- 
vention program—was given at a meet- 
ing of the Social Frontier Group. These 
liberals, led by Dr. George S. Counts, 
of Columbia, have made Hearst “see 
red.” 

A fortnight ago he fired his biggest 
gun at them in his New York Ameri- 
can. He called Dr. Counts “the fore- 
most collegiate Communist propagan- 
dist in the country,’ and said Soviet 


| literature described the educator as an 
| “official adviser” of the Moscow State 


University. Dr. Counts would serve in 
that capacity during next Summer’s 
session. 

In Atlantic City a thousand conven- 
ing educators threw dignity to the 
winds. They yelled, stamped the floor, 
and whistled between fingers. Then 
with two dissenting votes they passed 
a resolution asking the Senate Muni- 


| tions Committee to investigate Hearst. 


The delegates charged his “jingoistic 
propaganda” threatens “to result in 
strained international relations and 
even war.” Senator Nye, the com- 
mittee’s chairman, refused. “There is 
no reason to question the motives of 
Mr. Hearst,” he replied, “just because 
he advocates preparedness.” 

Another outbreak came when the lib- 
erals, headed by Columbia University 
professors, attempted to get the con- 
vention to endorse classroom discus- 
sion of social issues. The resolution 
was voted down overwhelmingly. 

Heywood Broun, newspaper colum- 
nist and president of the American 
Newspaper Guild, was so aroused by 
the defeat of the liberal proposal that 
he tore up a prepared speech and cried: 
“Go on back home and write 1,000 
times: ‘All men are created free and 
equal’.”” Then he repented and said he 
didn’t blame the teachers for being 
scared of “a certain publisher.” 

Two New Dealers came from Wash- 
ington to the convention. Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
after breakfasting on a boiled egg and 
half a glass of milk, declared one way 
out of the depression would be for 
people to eat a lot. He predicted the 
end of the road for unregulated cap- 
italism is near “if not already here.” 
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Secretary Wallace: His Cure for 
the Depression Is to Eat a Lot 
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Publisher Hearst: A Hot Topic 
for the Social Frontier Group 
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Historian Beard: Outraged by the 
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SPECTATOR: ‘Kick’ Is Gone, 
Say Editors of ‘Perfect’ Paper 


Sherwood Anderson, Eugene O'Neill, 
Ernest Boyd, James Branch Cabell, and 
George Jean Nathan last week gave or- 
dinary publishing practice a kick in the 
teeth. They suspended publication of 
The American Spectator they have 
peen editing for two and a half years 
despite profits averaging $1,000 an is- 
sue. They quit because they were bored. 

They made frank explanation: “Our 
purpose was simply to entertain our- 
selves and, we hoped, our readers, with 
a rather new type of literary-critical 
paper. Well, we are tired of the job 
_,. We are giving up—simply because 
we all want to do other and newer 
things . . - This isn’t guff; it’s the 
truth!” 

The lively monthly, which seldom ran 
more than eight pages, took for its 
model France's -iconoclastic Nouvelles 
Litteraires. The Spectator was the re- 
porter’s dream of the perfect news- 
paper. Editorial conferences—held in 
a private room above a New York 
bar—‘‘would usually resolve themselves 
into drinking affairs.” 

When Spectator editors decided to 
accept advertising, they chose as ad- 
vertising manager pretty 24-year-old 
Amy Vanderbilt, chiefly because “Ern- 
est Boyd considers any blonde superior 
to any brunette, no matter how beau- 
tiful the brunette.” 

Many. small irreverant departments 
helped make the newspaper a whopping 
success. Some of them: “The Worst 
Book of the Month;” “In Memoriam,” 
which mourned prominent people who 
had lost prestige in Spectator eyes 
(Count Hermann Keyserling, John 
Erskine, Hugh Walpole); ‘“‘The Majesty 
of the Law,” which jibed the bench; 
“Servants of God,” which quoted bits 
from sermons. 

Instead of salaries the editors re- 
ceived only the periodical’s regular 
space rate, one cent a word. It had a 
glittering contributor list: H. G. Wells, 
Thomas Mann, Joseph Wood Krutch, 
Frank Swinnerton, Thomas Beer, Liam 
O'Flaherty, Lincoln Steffens, Havelock 
Ellis, Jerome Kern Ben Hecht, and 
Clarence Darrow. 

Cold taxi rides to the office and the 
amount of work The Spectator re- 
quired finally made the editors weary 
of their jobs. Mr. Nathan spoke his 
piece: “I’ve been working on maga- 
zines for 28 years. People think that 
a small thing like The Spectator ought 
to.take about two days a month. But 
that’s not so. In the face of success 
you don’t feel like cheating. You feel 
like giving it more than it deserves. 
And that’s punishment . . . You be- 
come a hard-working slave. 

“There’s only one justification for a 
man’s keeping at it and that’s if he has 
4 family or needs the money. Well, 
I'm a bachelor and so far I’m not broke. 
As for the glory side, after the first 
two years the kudos are forgotten. You 
become a slave ... and you don’t get 
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any time for your own selfishness.” 

At the start editors hoped for 10,000 
readers. They were bad _ guessers. 
Never were subscribers less than 22,- 
000. The last issue went to more than 
30,000. Up to last week new subscrip- 
tions averaged 175 a day. 

Two prospective purchasers who 
stepped forward to buy one of the na- 
tion’s most widely circulated literary 
and critical papers got a firm and cold 
shoulder. “When you sell the title to 
a magazine, it often goes down the 
chute,”’ observed Mr. Nathan. He once 
edited Smart Set, which did exactly 
that. 
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MUTUAL: Young Chain Steps Up 


Power 


Monday afternoon, President Roose- 
velt touched a Western Union telegraph 
key on his White House desk. 


cal impulse flashed from Washington 
to WOR’s new 50,000-watt transmitting 
station, which stands 
scented salt marshes just outside Car- 
teret, N. J. 

Inside the windowless, black-paneled 
transmitter room, only a faint blush of 
light showed the Presidential finger had 
flexed. Six $490 rectifier tubes pumped 
102,000 volts into a small black box. 
Inside, a vibrating sliver of quartz in- 
terrupted the current 710,000 times per 
second—-WOR’s radio frequency. 

From the crystal vibrator the cur- 
rent leaped through underground con- 
duits to three 385-foot vertical anten- 
nas—the first directional aerials to be 
used by a commercial station in Amer- 
ica. Jack Poppele, WOR’s_ square- 
jawed chief engineer, designed them to 
concentrate and increase the station’s 
coverage in the Boston, Philadelphia, 
and New York City markets. 

To the new antennas and transmitter 
the chief engineer and his assistants 
applied all radio science’s 25 years’ 
knowledge. In WOR’s Manhattan stu- 
dios sixteen miles away, from late aft- 
ernoon until 2 A.M., guest speakers 
acknowledged the engineer’s achieve- 
ment. Among them were Mayor La 
Guardia, Ethel Merman, Deems Taylor, 
and Fannie Hurst. 

Late hours, distinguished guests, and 
newfangled equipment are a far cry 
from phonograph recordings which 
squeaked out from WOR’s first 250- 
watt sender—built in 1922 to advertise 
L. Bamberger & Co.’s department store 
in Newark. Six years ago R. H. Macy 
& Co. acquired the Newark store and 
incorporated WOR as the Bamberger 
Broadcasting Service. Last year the 
station’s advertising revenues were big- 
gest of any independent station. 

Now WOR aspires to national scope 
as Eastern outlet for the 6-months-old 
Mutual Broadcasting chain. The other 
members of the chain are The Chicago 
Tribune’s WGN, Powel Crosley Jr.’s 
WLW in Cincinnati, and Kunsky-Tren- 
dle’s Detroit station, WXYZ. Monday 
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THE MODE 
An Advertisement About Gumps 
Antique Chinese Irons 
Become Ash Trays 


While today electric gadgets galore 
are used to press American clothes, in 
ancient China the problem of well fin- 
ished laundry was solved simply. 


Most practical solution was the use of 
an iron vessel, the bottom of which was 
flat and polished, with a semi-heat-proof 
handle. In these irons burning charcoal 
or coals were placed. By this simple 
means a hot iron was achieved more effi- 
cient than the old iron used in this coun- 
try, which had to be constantly reheated 
on a stove. Experts with these crude 
Chinese irons pressed clothing to a point 
of perfection equalling, if not excelling, 
modern day starched magnificence. 


Ancient Laundry Implements 
Invade Modern Homes 


Utility of these irons is today along 
other lines. Their weight, copious size 
and the convenience of the large handles, 
have causedthemto become increasingly 
popular as ash trays. In addition, the 
beautiful hand chiselling of these ancient 
irons, typical of the superb artistry lav- 
ished by the Chinese on objects of house- 
hold use, combines beauty with utility. 


Gump’s, in San Francisco, has a most 
interesting collection of these old irons, 
with handles of wood, carved walrus 
ivory or wood banded with jade. The 
jade bands are antique thumb rings used 
by archers. Efficient ash trays with wood 
handles cost only $3.75 each; with carved 
walrus ivory handles $9.50 each; with 
jade banded handles, $17.50 each. 


A check, mailed to Gump’s, San Fran- 
cisco, will bring about immediate, pre- 
paidshipment of thetype of iron ordered. 


Iron in the illustration above has walrus 
ivory handle, sells for $9.50. 


DUINP 


COLLECTIONS OF ORIENTAL AND EUROPEAN 
ANTIQUES AND OBJETS D’ART 

250 Post Street 2206 Kalakaua Avenue 

SAN FRANCISCO HONOLULU 
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PINKUSSOHNS 
POTPOURRI 


1 IKE the calming influence of an 
old friend whose perfect un- 
derstanding consoles without words, 
you will find- welcome retreat in a 
pipe-full of Pinkussohn’s Potpourri. 
This sweet-tempered old blend of 
fragrant tobaccos immediately wins 
the loyalty of those who know how 
to enjoy the finer points of a good 
‘smoke. 
Your dealer has Potpourri or will 
order it for you. Meanwhile ask for 
generous free sample. 


J. S. Pinkussohn Cigar Co., 
Dept. No. 17 SaVannah, Ga. 


Bates Stapler 














MAKES ITS OWN 
STAPLES 

5000 IN ONE LOADING 

CAN'T: JAM OR CLOG 


FREE 10-DAY TRIAL 


Without obligation or expense. 
Simply return this advertisement at- 
tached to your letterhead. Address 


THE BATES MANUFACTURING CO. 
22 Vesey Street, New York City 
MAKERS OF BATES NUMBERING MACHINES 
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dealer can't supply 

ane Manor ardor —NO cash or stomps. 
(Postpaid) -6 PAIR $2.95 - (SIZES 9-12) 


VARBURY MILLS CO. 109 E41 ST. NYC. 




















HE 100,000 and more 

industrial -executive 
and professional type of 
readers reached by News- 
WEEK completes the pen- 
etration of the news-mag- 
azine advertising field. 
This profitable cycle of 
influence cannot be ade- 
quately covered without 
the consistent use of 


space in NEWS-WEEK. 









































they all carried WOR’s “gala program” 
to demonstrate anew their “threat” to 
National Broadcasting Co. and Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 

The “threat” took form last Fall. 
Large national advertisers were mo- 
nopolizing the choicest NBC and CBS 
nighttime periods. So, to give smaller 
advertisers an even break on evening 
hours, WOR and its three associate sta- 
tions organized a chain. They called 
themselves Radio Quality Group. 

But their customers soon balked at 
paying expensive temporary hook-up 
charges. Rechristened the Mutual 
Broadcasting Service, the stations met 
the emergency by “absorbing” the an- 
nual line charges themselves. Between 
the four stations run 1,566 miles of 
circuits at $84 per mile per year. In 





BROADCASTS MAR. 9-15 


Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 

SAT. (9th): “Tristan und Isolde: The Metro- 

politan Opera casts its newly acquired 
Norwegian soprano, Kirsten Flagstad, in 
the role of the faithful Isolde. Lauritz 
Melchior, tenor, sings the part of Tristan 
in Wagner’s interpretation of their tragic 
love. 1:40 E.T 12:40 C.T.; 11:40 M.T.; 
10:40 P.T. NBC—WEAF—WJZ. 
Beatrice Lillie: The famous comedienne 
makes a guest appearance with Roxy and 
his Gang in a 45-minute ‘‘Noel Coward 
Cavalcade.”’ She sings half a dozen Coward 
songs, among them “Dance, Little Lady” 
and “A Room With a View.” 8:00 E.T.; 
7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. CBS. 

SUN. (10th): New York Philharmonic-Sym- 

phony: Arturo Toscanini directs Johannes 
Brahms’s “German Requiem.”’ Assisting in 
the performance are Elisabeth Rethberg, 
soprano; Friedrich Schorr, baritone, and 
the Schola Cantorum under Hugh Ross's 
direction. 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 1:00 M.T. 
12:00 P.T. CBS. 
“The Bartered Bride:’” Deems Taylor com- 
presses into an hour’s program the melo- 
dramatic opera of the nineteenth-century 
Czech composer Friedrich Smetana. Editha 
Fleischer sings the leading role. 8:00 E.T.; 
7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 

MON. (11th): Amelia Earhart: The woman 
aviator makes her debut as radio actress 
in a Red Davis sketch. Miss Earhart plays 
the part of herself. 7:30 E.T.; 6:30 C.T.; 
5:30 M.T.; 4:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 
Lucrezia Bori: Metropolitan Opera soprano 





sings “From the Land of the Sky-Blue 
Water” and other popular songs. Andre 
Kostelanetz’s orchestra punctuates’ the 


program with musical comedy tunes. 9:00 
E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. CBS. 
TUES. (12th): Dr. R. G. Hoskins: A member 
of Harvard University’s Neuro-Endocrine 
Research Foundation discusses “Gland 
Factors in Personality’’ on Columbia’s 
Science Service program, 4:30 E.T.; 3:30 
C.T.; 2:80 M.T.; 1:30 P.T. CBS. 
Gladys Swarthout: The diva sings Part IT 
of Franz Lehar’s “‘The Rogue Song.” Al 
Goodman's orchestra supplies accompani- 


ments. 10:00 E.T.; 9:00 C.T.; 8:00 M.T.; 
7:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

WED, (13th): Rochester Civic Orchestra: Guy 
Fraser Harrison conducts an hour pro- 


gram of classics. 4:30 E.T.; 3:30 C.T.; 2:30 
M.T.; 1:30 P.T. NBC—W JZ. 

Georges Barrere: The bewhiskered French 
flutist, whom Dr. Walter Damrosch brought 
to the New York Symphony in 1905, gives 
a recital in Howard Barlow’s Concert Hall. 


10:30 E.T.; 9:30 C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. 
CBS. 

THURS. (14th): Lou Holtz: Broadway come- 
dian with a flair for dialects joins Paul 


Whiteman’s show as guest star. 10:00 E.T.; 


9:00 C.T.; 8:00 M.T.; 7:00 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 
FRI. (15th): Cireus Nights: Joe Cook, famous 


comedian, returns to the air in a three- 
quarter-hour variety program. With him 
are B. A. Rolfe’s orchestra; Peg La Centra, 
blues singer; Tim and Irene, comedy team, 
and Phil Duey, baritone. 10:00 E.T.; 9: 
C.T.; 8:00 M.T.; 7:00 P.T. NBC—W IZ. 
Col. ‘Stoopnagle ‘and Budd: The wisecrack- 
ing pair launch a show which they promise 
will “revolutionize radio.’’ To prevent a 
“beat,” they're keeping the idea “very 
much in the dark.” 10:30 E.T.; 9:30 C.T.; 
8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. CBS. 


occurred a fortnight ago. 


— 


addition, each station pays an annual 
$4,400 “‘connection fee.” 

The biggest crisis in Mutual's caree, 
Toronto's 
10,000-watt CFRB complained that 
WLW’s 500,000 watts “blanketed” the 
Canadian stations’ programs. The 
Federal Radio Commission ordereg 
WLW to cut power down to 50,009 
watts for nighttime broadcasting. This 
was a hard body blow to Mutual; the 
chain depends on the Cincinnati station 
for its “national coverage.” 

Last week John Clark, WLW map. 
ager, declared he hopes to solve the 
problem with a directional antenna 
similar to WOR’s. This would shielq 
Canada from WLW’’s barrage, and stil] 
permit full power. 

Radio experts remain doubtful. 

But with fourteen advertisers using 
five hours per day, Mutual officials jn- 
sist they aren’t worried about the de. 
cision. Their largest accounts are 
Wasey Products, Gordon Baking (Co, 
General Mills, Inc., and _  Horlick’s 
Malted Milk Co. 

“In the last six months we’ve done 
better than Columbia during its first 
year,” boasts Fred Weber, Mutual's 
fast-talking coordinator. Columbia 
grossed $1,500,000 in its first year, 
1928. 

a 


MAR. 4: ‘Of the People’ Marks 
New Deal’s 


2nd Anniversary 

“Why, Henry . . What are you 
doing in the kitchen at 7 in the mor- 
ing?” 

Listeners on the Columbia chain 
Monday afternoon—the New Deal's 
second anniversary—heard ‘Henry’ 
wearily reply he “couldn’t sleep... 
The whole country’s going to the dogs.” 

His wife protested: “Oh come, Henry 
—Don’t say that... Today’s Mar. 4— 
inauguration day—when Mr. Roosevelt 
becomes President .. .” 

Henry sighed: “I—I want to be- 
lieve in him too, dear—but—Oh gee, I 
wish I knew what was going to hap- 
pen.” 

The couple were actors hired by CBS 
for a fast-moving New Deal “revue” 
called “Of the People, By the People, 
For the People.” ‘What did happen 
after Mr. Roosevelt became President 
listeners learned a moment later from 
another set of actors—non-profession- 
als. Henry and his wife relinquished 
the microphone to Vice President John 
N. Garner, Cabinet members, and gov- 
ernment Officials. 

Army, navy, and marine bands 
played stirring marches between the 
acts of the two-hour performance. 
Masters of ceremonies were ace news 
commentors: H. V. Kaltenborn, Boake 
Carter, Edwin C. Hill, and Frederick 
William Wile. 

NBC last year staged a New Deal 
drama in its studios. But CBS's “Of 
the People” is the first to fill the roles 
with the men who act them in real life. 

In addition to Vice President Garner, 
Speaker of the House Joseph W. By, 
‘and United States Commissioner of E4- 
ucation John W. Studebaker, almost 
every Cabinet member appeared: Sec 
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retary of State Hull, Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau, Secretary of 
War Dern, Attorney General Cum- 
mings, Postmaster General Farley, 
Secretary of the Navy Swanson, Sec- 
retary of the Interior Ickes, Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace, Secretary of 
Commerce Roper, and Secretary of La- 
por Perkins. 

Early last month, Paul White, Co- 
jumbia’s special events director, tele- 
phoned Washington. 

“‘J’ve just had a grand idea,” he told 
Harry Butcher, manager of WJSV, 
CBS outlet in the capital. Then he out- 
lined his plans for the show. “Swell,” 
agreed Butcher. Both men got busy. 


White “jumped down to Washington 
to see Steve Early,” the President’s 
secretary. Early reported the Presi- 
dent’s consent. Under Butcher’s rapid- 
fire dictation, WJSV secretaries sent 
out letters to the Vice President, Cab- 
inet members, and other high officials, 
explaining the parts they would have. 
From New York came CBS's script 


H. V. Kaltenborn, a Master of 
Ceremonies in New Deal ‘Revue’ 


director, Courtney Savage, to train the 
“actors” in their cues. Then he hustled 
back to rehearse “professionals” in 
dramatizations of various New Deal 
events. 


For over two hours Monday after- 
noon ten engineers and fifteen an- 
houncers scurried through the capital 
to man, one after the other, the pick- 
up points. They whisked radio lis- 
teners to 22 Washington offices, cham- 
bers, and lobbies. 

CBS estimates that some 2,000,000 
school children heard the broadcast. “A 
Program like this might interest a lot 
of children in making a career of poli- 
tics,” White speculated. “But it sounds 
a bit sententious to say so.” 


In the White House, Presidential 
Secretary Marguerite Lehand turned 
up the volume control on her radio and 
opened the door to the President’s of- 
fice. While he answered letters, the 


Chief Executive listened to the pro- 
gram. 
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THE FUTURE: Forebodings of 


War and Chaos on the Horizon 


The past two years have brought 
forth a multitudinous brood of literary 
prophets. Most of them have shouted 
a dirge for capitalistic civilization and 
foresee a Communist revolution or a 
new European war, or both. 

While a sizable batch of these for- 
tune-tellers has burst into print during 
the past few weeks, some of their pred- 
ecessors have already had a chance 
to change their minds. 

In “Looking Forward,” finished at 
the time of his inauguration, President 
Roosevelt called the League of Na- 
tions “a mere meeting place for the 
political discussion of strictly European 
political national difficulties,” in which 
the United States should have no 
part.” Since then he has tried with- 
out success to persuade his Senators 
to join the League’s World Court. 

In January the cagey journalists 
Drew Pearson and Constantine Brown 
brought out “The American Diplo- 
matic Game,” in which they said: 
“War in Europe may come... almost 
immediately,” and headed the list of 
dangers with “the Saar and its 8,400,- 
000 annual tons of coal.” Peaceful 
arrangements for purchase of the coal 
had been made before the book was 
out. 

Six weeks ago two radical critics, 
Benjamin Stolberg and Warren Jay 
Vinton, announced in “The Economic 
Consequences of the New Deal” that 
“capitalist recovery ... has not only 
been impeded but arrested.” Last week 
Leon Henderson of the NRA’s Re- 
search and Planning Division (see page 
32) reported that “in December, 1934 
... dividends and interest were 150 per 
cent of their totals in 1926.” 


Major Lawrence Lee Bazley Angas, 
English stock-market seer, gladdened 
20,000 bullish book buyers in one week 
last August when he wrote on “The 
Coming American Boom.” He revealed 
that a jump in stock prices would start 
“before the end of the Summer of 
1934.” According to Wall Street, he 
is five and a half months wide of the 
mark already. 

New Books: 

THE NATURE OF CAPITALIST CRISIS. By 
John Strachey. 393 pages, 120,000 words. 
Index. Covici, Friede, New York. $3. 

A bourgeois-born Communist, John 
Strachey prophesies both war and revo- 
lution but fails to announce when 
either one will begin. 


His latest book is one more guide to 
the Marxian greenhouse of economic 
theory. In it the author disposes of 
capitalist economists who, he says, are 
trying to make the best of “a gelded 
science.” 

In the world at large “capitalism, 
like the Red Queen in Alice (in Won- 
derland), has to run faster and faster 
even to stay in the same place.” In 
this country, “the New Deal will be- 
come the New Collapse.” Communism 
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will arrive as surely as sunrise, he 
foresees, either by way of direct revo- 
lution or fascism. 

Mr. Strachey explains heavy, com- 
plex theories in precise language. Read- 
ers in search of a strong statement of 
the case for communism will praise 
him. Others, weary of theories, may 
note some resemblance between Mr. 
Strachey and the medieval philosophers 
who argued about how many angels 
could dance on a pin point. 


THE STATE IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
By Harold J, Laski. 299 pages, 83,000 
words. Viking Press, New York. $3. 


The urbane political scientist Harold 
Laski also believes that we are on the 
edge of a social crisis. He describes 
modern States as nothing better than 
instruments of coercion. Whereas own- 
ers of property are making last des- 


perate efforts to keep control of it, ' 


through fascism, “once more thé eco- 
nomic process has become incompatible 
with the political forms in which it. is 
contained.” 

Revolution is in the cards, he proph- 
esies sadly. 


THE PIPE DREAM OF PEACE. By John W. 
Wheeler-Bennett. 249 pages, 90,000 words, 
Appendix, Index. Morrow, New York. $3. 


The 32-year-old author of this gloomy 
book has a wide acquaintance among 
European statesmen. He watched them 
try to make peace for sixteen years, 
then wrote seven volumes to describe 
their failures. This one begins with 
the futile Disarmament Conference of 
1932 and ends _ with a pessimistic ap- 
praisal of the peace pacts suggested 
last Summer. 
~ Wheeler-Bennett closes his book with 
a cautious warning: “Ali hope of dis- 
armament, or even of security, is vain 
until the gangster element has been 
eliminated from international politics,” 
he says, referring to the twin plague 
spots of Germany and Japan. Gloomily 
he quotes Mussolini’s speech of last 
August: “Nobody in Europe wants 
war, but war is in the air and might 
break out at any moment.” 


THE CHART OF PLENTY. By Harold Loeb 
and associates. 165 pages, 34,000 words. 
Appendix, Chart. Viking Press, New York. 
$2.50. 


A year ago the Federal government 
decided, like any good storekeeper 
after Christmas, that somebody ought 
to take inventory of the country’s in- 
dustrial resources. It hired Harold 
Loeb, author of “Life in a Technoc- 
racy: What it Might Be Like,” and 
70 engineers and economists to do the 
work. 

This book contains a summary of the 
official report, which has not yet been 
released. The experts’ stark con- 
clusion is that “forces as diverse as the 
government’s NRA and AAA, private 
business associations, and labor unions 
- « . @re conspiring to curtail pro- 
duction, to reduce the national income, 
to impoverish our people.” 

They claim that with existing equip- 
ment, America’s manufacturers could 
provide $4,370 worth of goods and serv- 
ices for each family in the country, if 
the families could find the money to 
buy them. 


re we me 


Last Fall, when Mr. Loeb reported 
this discovery to the New_York City 
Housing Authority, The New York 
Times likened him to the .man who 
said: “If we had some ham we-could 
have some ham and eggs, if we had 
some eggs.” 


PROBLEM NOVEL: Freethinker, 
Devout Wife, Sympathetic Girl 


By Eleanor Carroll 
Bobbs- 


FOLLOW THE FURIES. 
Chilton. 364 pages, 85,000 words. 
Merrill, Indianapolis. $2.50. 

Miss Chilton brings down her fiction- 
al game with a double-barrelled gun. 

In “Follow the Furies” she has pro- 

duced a thought-provoking probiem 

novel and at the same time a melo- 
dramatic story of a paralytic’s plight. 

Grace Linton, the invalid, is a devout 
Catholic. Her husband, Hugh, is a 
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Francis Hackett: ‘My Hair Brushed 
and My Face Clean, All for America’ 


bright, unfeeling novelist who carries 
out his modern theories of sexual lib- 


erty. Their sympathetic daughter, 
Barbara, is a prey to these warring in- 
fluences. : 


Fresh from college, she comes home 
to find that her revered father has a 


mistress and that her mother’s disease . 
The problems build up - 


is incurable. 
an intolerable situation and logically 
lead to the final tragedy. 


Miss Chilton is the wife of Herbert 
Agar, who two years ago won a Pulit- 
zer Prize with his book on American 
Presidents, “The People’s Choice.” 


« 
FRANCIS I: The ‘Royal Rascal’ 
Of Sixteenth-Century France 


4 3 4 

FRANCIS THE FIRST. By Francis Hackett. 

431 pages, 147,000 words. Illustrations, In- 
dex. Doubleday, Doran, New. York. $3. 


“He was so human,” says Francis 
Hackett, biographer of the “royal ras- 
cal” Francis I. “Treaties apart and 
allies apart and debts apart™.:... and 
foreign expeditions apart, he could -be 
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VIII, hoping to finish it in six months. 


‘plans a life of Charles V to round out 








relied on to be engagingly frank.” 

’ Francis I lived in thé early sixteent, 
century, a idd--made- to “Order-fo¢ 
rascals. FYance was still half feudgy; 
Europe wags‘a battleground for mis: 
chievous kings, Popes, and Holy Ro: 
man Emperors. Kingdoms were won 
by marrying-kings’- daughters: or kid: 
naping kings’ sons. 0 ates 

Like most of his contemporaries, the 
lusty, long-nosed Francis mixed’ gex 
and politics with a master’s hand. 
Claude, his first wife, daughter of a 
royal cousin, Louigé—XII,,-was “a limp- 
ing girl with q,slight squint in the left . 
eye, white-faced,:low-sized, and ex. 
traordinarily -fat.”--She bore him seven 
children in eight years, then died. 
Eleanor, his second wife, the Emperor 
Charles V’s sister, was a “virtuous and 
sensible lady whose fault was to be a 
chattel.” 

Between political conferences Fran- 
cis found time to write gallant verses, 
climb into bedrooms, and amuse a long 
line of mistresses. 

Yet only two women had real in- 
fluence with him. His sister Margue- 
rite ministered to his comforts during 
his whole life. His mother, Louise of 
Savoy, was hiS political manager. 

Francis bowed the knee in two major 
crises. The bloody field of Pavia put 
an end to his most ambitious invasion 
of Italy and landed him in a series of 
Spanish jails. A less spectacular but 
more permanent check occurred in 
Paris when the scholars of the Catho- 
lic Sorbonne University persuaded him 
to abandon tolerance and crack down 
on Protestant reformers who were in- 
creasing under the banners of Calvin 
and Luther. 

The King’s life history is more com- 
plicated than a gross of income tax 
reports. “I found to my distress that 
it was hard going,” said Mr. Hackett. 
He rewrote parts of the book five times. 
When he saw the book’s galley proofs, 
he tore them apart and added 10,000 
words. 

He succeeded in creating a breezy 
panorama of .fights, false promises, 
hunts, and colorful personages. Read- 
ers willing to undertake a long and 
exacting journey will find their reward. 

Mr. Hackett was born in Ireland 51 
years ago. Ih 1900 he came to this 
country where he worked in a law 
office, on a training ship, as tutor, 
store-keeper, and editorial writer. In 
1909 he started & Chicago literary re- 
view and five*tyears later became an 
editor of the New Republic. When he 
left it in 1922 he began a life of Henry 




































It took five years. Francis I took 
another five. 

He is not idle at his present home, 
Killadreenan House, Newtownmount- 
kennedy, County Wicklow, Ireland. He 









his sixteenth-century picture. Meat- 
while he is at work on a novel. 
When his publishers asked him for 4 
photograph to decorate the jacket of 
his latest book, he sent one with a note 
saying: “Here it is; my hair brushed 
and my face clean, all for America. 
You Americans love everything neat, 
including drinks and corpses.” 
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“I’M ACAMEL SMOKER. 
Camels restore my ‘pep’ 
when I’ve used up my 
energy. They taste so 
good, too. There’s nothing 
like a Camel!” (Signed) 
JACK SHEA, Olympic 

Champion Speed Skater 





COLLEGE GIRL: “‘When tired, a 
Camel makes you feel refreshed.” 
(Signed) MARGUERITE OSMUN 


Camel's Costlier Tobaccos never get on your Nerves! igcens 


Company 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 





SPEAKING OF THE EXCITING SPORT 
with which his name has so long been as- 
sociated, Ray Stevens says: “When the last 
heat has been run, it’s mighty comforting to 
light up a Camel. That ‘let-down’ feeling fades 
away. I enjoy the pleasure of smoking to 
the full, knowing that Camels never bother 


my nerves!” (Signed) RAYMOND F. STEVENS, 
North American Bob-Sled Champion 





“AS A MASTER BUILD- 
ER, I have learned that any 
real work that requires 
‘push’ calls for Camels. They 
give me new energy when 
I’m feeling tired and list- 
less.”’ (Signed) 

FRAZIER PETERS 





You'll like the Camel Caravan 
starring Walter O’Keefe, Annette 
Hanshaw, Glen Gray’s Casa 
Loma Orchestra over coast-to- 
coast W ABC-Columbia Network. 
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IN CAMELS.. 


“Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS — Turkish and 
Domestic — than any 
other popular brand.” 

Signed 


R J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANT 
Winsten-Selem, North Careline 
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